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SACO-LOWELL 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Complete Waste | 
Reworking Plants 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, - Southern Agent - CHARLOTTE, eS 


product per loom 
| Increase wages per weaver 


Reduce cost of weaving per yard 


Pay for themselves 
in five years or less 


| will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
Can You Attord bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


to do Without Them? DRAPER COMPANY 
DRAPER COMPANY HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 1 J. D. CLOUDMAN, 188 South ForsythSt., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


A. & UO. 
and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SoLe LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
r4o Oliver St, Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma $t., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 


MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


22 West Trade Street 
PHONE 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Mannafacturers and Importers of 


_ WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


WEIGHTING SOFTEN MIKAH wane SOFTENER 


CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 

SWISS GUM _ DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. S. SOFTENER _ BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 


BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 
Perfect materials at low prices. Special tdieiesneshlon given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. — 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


‘Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Chartotte, N. C. 


AUDIT Inc. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901 -903 Independence Building, C, 
811 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


(C. L. SMITH, President and Treasurer 
OFFICERS - JOHN W. TODD, Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
| WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


| Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting ° 


Seunbestinees Should Look Up the Advantages of the 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 

tion, have them applied to their old machinery. It is 

applied successfully to the following carding room 

machinery : 

Railways Detaching Rolls for Combers 

Sliver Lap Machines § Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES | 


Which Require No O# or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If not, write te us at once for information 


Reg. Pat. Off 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


This is an age of sanitary 


Don't Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here isa practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- — 


tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


and the Seutcaes Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivislons. 


SERVICE 
PURO xiways. 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate squeeze”’ hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking ~inside re- 
gulatien prevents “shower-bath.” 


Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 


sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present — 
an interesting preposition fo yeu 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street. Haydenville Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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COTTON TEXTILES ARGENTINA 


Report of Commercial Representative attached to Buenos Aires Branch of the National City Bank of New York. | 


North American cotton textiles are 
comparatively unknown in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, with the exception 
of certain special lines which for 
particular reasons present advan- 
tage over the products of other 
countries. For example, in white 
duck and canvas, United States 
manufacturers have enjoyed a fair 
market, which, however, is now los- 
ing ground on account of the estab- 
lishment of local mills. A compari- 
son of the importation figures cov- 
ering North American cotton goods 
with those representing cotton goods 
from. other sources shows very 
strikingly what a small part the out- 
put of the Northern factorres plays 
mm the Jocal market. For instance, 
in 1912, a more nearly normal year 
than those following, the total value 
of the cotton printed goods import- 
ed was $3,827,000 of which the 
amount received from the United 
States was but $1,665; in the total 
importation of goods woven with 
dyed yarns, valued at $10,689,000, 
those of Northern origin were rep- 
resented by a valuation of $9,711; 
bleached goods received aggregated 
in value $4,987,000, of which a value 
of but $22,079 was accredited . to 
those from North America; while 
in a total importation of unbleached 
invoiced at $1,167,000, those 
from the United States were rep- 
resented by a value of $11,955. These 
figures alone wil! indicate that the 
North American cotton textile man- 
ufacturer has strong and well estab- 
lished competition to meet. 

The British, German, Italian, 
French, Belgian and Spanish manu- 
faecturers have been in the market 
for years. They have had their rep- 
 resentatives here studying the con- 
ditions and making connections with 
distributors of their own national- 
ity or, if of another nationality, 
seeing to it that ther goods were 
kept constantly before the attention 
of the consumer. The knowledge 
these manufacturers have gained of 
this market through many year's of 
experience, whieh they have added 
to from year to year, is something 
that our manufacturers in the North 
have vet to acquire. 

That the winning of the market 
is not a hopeless undertaking, how- 
ever, may be assumed from the ex- 
perience that other manufacturers 
have had. For years the British 
manufacturer was recognized as the 
one in the eontrol of the Argentine 
market for cotton textiles, and he 
eo ,sidered it his’ own. Eventually 
Gormany, Italy and Spain became 


interested. They inaugurated a 
painstaking campaign and have 
been successful in obtaining a sat- 
isfactory foothold, despite the well 
established claims of their British 
eompetitors. It was a long strug- 
gie. Dealers here who have watch- 
ed the trend of affairs will tell you 
that the manufacturers sent here 
textile experts, familiar: as well 
with the building up of sales and 
distributing systems. They brought 
with them samples they thought 
would suit the market. If they did 
not fit the popular demands, or the 
requirements of the trade, in de- 
sign, In color, in weight, in width, 
in quality, or in priee, they spent 
months finding oul why they did 
not, and how they could make them 
satisfactory. They were not satis- 
fied with a week’s sojourn, from one 
steamer to another, for they knew 
that the home organization sent 
them out to get some constructive 
suggestion that would enable the 
mill to turn out something that 
would be salable. A superficial ob- 
servation and a quick return with 
the report that the market was 
controlied. by someone else, prices 
could not be met, widths were dif- 
ferent from those the mill was ac- 
customed to making, they knew 
would not satisfy their principals. 
In short, their employers selected 
men that they knew could get things 
they went after and the men knew 
thal they must get them. It is true 
that they did not get large orders al 
first. They were content to obtain 
any small order that would serve as 
an opening wedge, and they - kept 
patiently at the task of developing 
small business into something more 
profitable. 

Ii must be reeognized that the 
winning of this market by the North 
Ameriean cotton manufacturer, like 
the winning of other markets, may 
mean revolution in some of their 
industrial methods. The methods 
oi manufacture for export trade are 
so much at variance with the re- 
quirements of the American do- 
mestie market that to meet the 
conditions a mill must establish an 
export department, the operation of 
which will be entirely independent 
of the condition of the home trade. 

Specialization in the English tex- 
tile industry is designed to comply 
with the widely varying demands of 
foreign markets, The cloth manu- 
facturer turns out the plain eéloth: 
the contract for the finishing is 
given to the bleacher, printer, or 


are most satisfactory. In the North 
the jobber accepts what the manu- 
afcturer offers; in the Argentine the 
importer accepts the design, it is 
true, but he specifies the color, even 
ordering a printer to finish goods in 
a color which has been offered by 
another printer or dyer. Attention 
fo individual requirements and 
small orders is the rule. For ex- 
ample, English dyers will accept an 
order for dyeing a minimum § of 
three hundred yards in one shade. 
vhe acceplancte of such a contract, 
most North American manufactur- 
ers would hesitate to consider. To 
be successful, however, they must 
return to the long discarded smal! 
scale production methods for their 
foreign’ trade. 

One greal stumbling block that 
eur Northern producers have en- 
countered is the specification of case 
assortments, sometimes as many as 
five or ten designs in ten or twenty 
different colors to one case. Buyers 
frequently require this because they 
want them to ship, without opening, 
to their distributors in the interior. 
In short, the European manufac- 
turer, no matter how large or im- 
portant his establishment, is pre- 
pared and willing to cater not only 
to the large buyer, but also to give 
the same care and attention to meet 
the requirements of the smal! deal- 
er. This policy has characterized 
the methods of the British manufac- 
turer, especially, and is one of the 
secrets of his success in building up 
a strong export trade in textiles, as 
well as in many other lines. 

When the German manufacturer 
entered this market he was keen 
enough to adopt this same policy. 
In addition, he had the support of 
his government, of German railways, 
steamship lines, and banks, al home 
ard abroad, all co-operating to the 
same end, in a perfect system: 
namely to give German goods every 
possible advantage over others in 
the way of industrial costs, freight 
rates, banking, credit and distribut- 
ing facilities. The interests of the 
manufacturer are interwoven with 
those of the government, the hanks, 
the railways, the steamship lines 
and, last but not least, the importers 
who sell the goods to the consumers. 

Some years ago, much to the con- 
cern of their European competitors. 
American manufacturers succeeded 
in Yiaining a foothold for some of 
their cotton textiles in this market. 
They were compelled to do it by 
an overproduction in the United 


dyer whose prices, designs, and work States, but the dealers there finally 


managed to interest in their pro- 
duct, however, were not pleased 
with the result. They will tell you 
that as soon as the equilibrium be- 
tween the supply and demand in the 
United States was restored, the 


North American manufacturer lost. 


all interest in this market. Orders 
that were sent to them were ignor- 
ed, or so carelessly filled that the 
manufacturer lost not only ‘his con- 
nections and the market, but also 
disgusted the importer and. destroy- 
ed his confidence. 

This market is a big one. Euro- 
pean manufacturers have appre- 
ciated its value and have so catered 
bo and respected its requirements, 
that for the North American manu- 
facturer to assume that it ean be 
used as a dumping ground for ex- 
céss producis and obsolete goods, is 
offensive to the pride of the im- 
porter. The field is large enough 
to warrant the same serious atten- 
Lion and intensive effort on the part 
of the Northern textile manufac- 
turers that has been devoted to it 
hy those of other nations. : 

Like other countries, Argentina 
presents seasonal variations in the 
requirements for colors and de- 
signs. Its population has varied 
tastes. It is cosmopolitan. The 
French influence is in the ascend- 
ant bul each nationality retains the 
tastes it acquired in the homeland. 
This is especially true of the Ital- 
ian immigrants. They want the 


gaudy yellow and red cloths so pop- 


ular in [Ttaly. The Russians are 


fond of deep reds, but, as the num- 


ber of Russians here is compara- 
tively small, this is not an import- 
ant item, except to illustrate the 
variation in tastes. Tastes also vary 
with locality. For example, a very 
much higher class of textiles, as 
well as the lower qualities, is in de- 
mand in the City of Buenos Aires, 
than in the interior of the Republic, 
where the country people are the 
principal consumers, and medium 
and lower grades are required. At 
the present time the popular colors 
in Buneos Aires are grey, yellow, old 
rose, champaigne, dark lilac, corn 
flower bue and purple. The delicate 
rather than the flashy shades are 
preferred. In the interior, fancier 
colors are popular, and in the north- 
ern districts, and elsewhere where 
there are many Italians, there is a 
demand for vellows and reds. 
Designs are also constantly un- 
dergoing ehanges, but it is safe to 
say that large figures are never 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Electric 


The advanet of the electric motor 
may be said to have marked the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the de- 


velopment of the textile industry. 


The importance of the part played 
by electric power in ‘this develop- 
ment is evidenced by the fact that, 
although the electric motor in any 
form has been available for indus- 
trial use for less than thirty years, 
and the induction motor for only 
twenty-three years, the textile mills 
of America are using them. today 
to the extent of about 750,000 horse- 
power, or about one-third of all 
the power required in the textile 
industry. 

Electric drive was first used in 


~ textile mills as a corvenient method 


olf solving transmission problems 
which, due to local conditions, were 
either very difficult or impracti- 
cable of solution by means of the 


» mechanical drive. Also, since the 


eleet’c drive was at first used for 
the most part for replacing or sup- 
plementing the mechanical drive 


ai old mills, it is only logical that 


the “group- -drive’ motor, permit- 
ting the utilization of the counter- 
shafting already installed, should 
have been used. Furthermore, the 
most important advantages obtain- 
able from the electric drive were 
little understood, even py its strong- 
est advocates, and the high cost and 
relatively low efficiency of the small 
motors available at that period 
naturally tended to perpetuate the 
“eroup drive” for more than a de- 
cade. Even during the past five 
year's, one large mill using about 
7500 horsepower in “group-drive” 
motors chose this system for an ad- 
ditional new mill requiring 3000 
horsepower. The “group drive’ 
still: has a few strong adherents, 
but the most progressive textile 
manufacturers and textile mill 
engineers are coming to  under- 
stand, for reasons given in para- 
graphs to follow, that they cannot 
afford to use any system other than 
that which employs a suitable in- 
dividual motor for nearly every tex- 
tile machine in their mills. 


The “group drive” is therefore 
now being rapidly superseded’ by 
the “motor drive,” a term which it 
is desired strongly to emphasize in 
the seope of this brief article. In 
this connection it is of interest to 
note that ten years ago the average 
size of motors installed in the tex- 
tile mills in the States was about 
75 horsepower, while today it Is 
less than 16 horsepower. In two 
prominent southern mills, using re- 
spectively 2200 and 1900 horse- 
power in motors, the average size 
of motor is in one case 1.49 horse- 
power, and in the other 146 horse- 
power. 

The most notable progress in the 
application of electric power. has 
been made by milis devoted to the 
.'This 
may perhaps be attributed to the 
fact that the first installations were 
made in ¢otton mills, and that those 
most interested in this new de- 


velopment were more closely iden- 


tified with that branch of the indus- 
tv~y, The silk, worsted, and woolen 
i} dustries, however, have not been 
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Power the Textile 


far behind in the use of motors, “Motor drive” of textile machin- the mill slockholder also, but the 
and have led the way in the appli- ery is of great direet value: ist, to subdivision given necessitates a 
cation of individual loom motors. the mill operative; 2nd, to the mill broader consideration more in ac- 
A silk mill in New England was the product; and 3rd, to the mill stoek- cord with the merits of the subject. 
first to usé individual loom motors, holder. Anything that is of benent The operative is benefitted by the 
importing them from England in to the operative or the product is, beller conditions of light and ven- 
1904, | of course, indirectly of benefit to tilation always secured by “motor 


Ee Recent of Users 
with G-E Individual Motor Drive 


The following experiences of textile mill managements 
with G-E individual motor drive are typical. In each case 


repeat orders testify to the satisfactory operation of the 
original 


1308 motors and Curtis Turbine installation. ‘‘Care of motors 
practically nothing and they require very much less attention 
than belts often require to do the same work. Average produc- 
tion per loom per week, fora period of eight weeks, has been in 
excess of 210 yards on 80 pick goods, the looms being speeded at 
160 picks per minute.” North Carolina mill. 


tion, more uniform speeds and consequently more uniform quality — 
; of product, saving of wasted power, flexibility in arrangement of 
machinery and buildings, freedom from dust and. fly, the ability 
to measure quickly and accurately the power consumption of any 
machine, the lessened liability of serious shut-downs, less main- 
tenance expense of transmission equipment, and as against looms 
driven from above, better natural lighting and absence a oil 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1200 loom motors in use three years. ‘Gained increased produc: | 
drippings.” South Carolina mill. 


550 motors in use—some over a year. ‘‘Not one moment’s shut- 
down from motor trouble.” New Jersey mill. 5S 


| Bulletin 48016 containing illustrations of these and 
many other representative installations of G-E motor drive 
will be sent on request. 


Atlanta, Ga. Columbur, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester. N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md, Dayton, Ohio General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ala. Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
oston, Mass. Jes Moines, lowa. ew Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth: Minn. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New York, N. Y¥ Schenectady, N. Y. 
Elmira. N.Y N. ¥. Seattle, Wach. 
arleston, W. Va. maha; Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Charlotte, N, C. Erie, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Fort Wayne. Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. ) Memphis, Tenn. Eltteburg, Pa. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Cincinnati. Ohio Hartford,Comn. Knoxville, Tenn, Milwaukee, Wis. Washinton. DC 
Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. ‘Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


General Electric Company 


For Michigan business refer to General Electric Company of Michigan, Detroit. 


For Texas, Oklahema and Arizona business refer to Southwest Genera! Electric Company, (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas. 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. 


For Canadian Business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt'd, Toronto, Ont. BATT 
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drive.” Shafting and belting not 
only cut off a large amount of day- 
light illumination, but also ser- 
idusly interfere with the proper 
distribution of either the natural 
or artificial lighting of textile ma- 
chinery. Furthermore, dust and 
lint, always present to a great or 
less extent, 1s kept in constant eir- 
culation by beits and pulleys, and 
the problem of supplying pure air 
for the operators is much more dif- 
ficull than when “motor drive” is 
used and shafting and belting elimi- 
nated. | 

The operative is further benefitted 
by the better conditions of safety 
secured by “motor drive.” The 
“Safety-first’ movement has justly 
received a great amount of atten- 
tion during the past few years, and 
in ‘the future it is certain to be an 
important consideration of the tex- 
tile industry. The insurance com- 
panies are prompt in recognizing 
the proper relation between “motor 
drive” and the “Safety-first” move- 
ment. 

Finally, the operator is benefitted 
by the increased earning capacity 
of the machinery operated by 
“motor drive.” This point will be 
brought out more clearly in the 
discussion of. benefits to the pro- 
ducts of the mill and to the mill 
stockholders. 

The mill product is directly bene- 
fitted by the better general condi- 
‘tions of cleanliness always secur- 
ed by “motor drive.” : While this 
benefit applies to every branch of 
the textile industry, it is of special 
importance in the case of costly 
fabrics, such as are produced in 
the silk industry. The dripping of 
shafting, even 
where neither care nor expense has 
been spared to prevent it, is a con- 
stant menace to textile mill pro- 
duets. A more serious matter, how- 
ever, is the constant circulation of 
dust, fly, and other foreign matter, 


caused by the pulleys, belts, and 


overhead shafting. In the eotton 
industry the importance of keep- 
ing the roving and the yarn free 
from such material is well Known, 
and in the silk industry, involving 
delicate and costly fabrics, and 
where much of the silk is dyed in 
the skein, the item of strictest 


 ¢gleanliness in all the processes and 


the prevention of damage to pro- 
duet from foreign matter of any 
sort is regarded as of the highest 
importance. The efficiency or earn- 
ing capacity of nearly all the prep- 
aratory machiney of a textile mill 
‘an be widely varied by giving it 
more or less care in the way of 
keeping if clean. It is logical, then, 
that the “motor drive,” by elimi- 
nating shafting, belting, and pul- 
leys, and giving better conditions 
of cleanliness, must be of much 
benefit to the mill product, Furth- 
ermore, there have peen many cases 
where manufacturers have ac- 
knowledged securing a much bet- 
ter quality of product due to the 
easily controlled and steady speed 
afforded bv the “motor drive.” 


“Motor drive” is of benefit to the 
mill stockholder, indirectly because 
of all the beforeméntioned benefits, 
and direetly because it secures for 
him a maximum return from a 
given amount of money invested. 
“Motor drive” of textile machinery 
increases its earning capacity and 


gives the stockholder a two-fold 
profit—that is, a profit due to de- 
creased cost of production and an 
added profit on the increased out- 
put. A few of the more conserva- 
tive of the textile-machine builders 
and textile manufacturers are stil! 
apparently doubtful about the in- 
creased production claimed for the 
“motor drive.” It is a well-estab- 
iwshed fact, however, and there is 
nothing at all mysterious about it. 
Almost all textile machinery has a 
maximum productive speed at 
which it should be operated under 
certain conditions in order to secure 
the best results in both quantity 
and quality of product. If operat- 
ed below the proper speed there is 
a loss in production. If operated 
above the proper speed there wil! 
be a loss in production due to poor 
quality, breakages, etc. In the case 
of power ‘transmission by shafting 
and belting entirely, or only in part, 
as in the case of ‘group. drive’ 
with motors, if is absolutely im- 
possible to maintain a definite 
speed on any large group of ma- 
ehinery. Some belts will slip more 
than others and all will slip more or 
less under changes of load and 
changes in atmospheric conditions, 
with the result that in a large spin- 
ning room or weave room a varia- 
tion of 10 per cent in the speed of 
machines supposed to operate at 
the same speed is not uncommon. 
It is also well known that in prac- 
tically every nvill driven by shafting 
and belting, due to the trouble and 
expense of changing pulleys, much 
of the machinery is constantly 
operated at speeds which will not 
permil of the best results In pro- 
duction. When such machinery is 
driven by suitable individual motors 
each machine may be constantly 
operated at its maximum produc- 
tive speed and maximum earning 
capacity. 

In the ease of textile machinery 
which thas heavy _ reciprocating 
parts:of very irregular duly cycle, 
such as the mule and the loom, it 
is found that the individual motor 
not only makes a “sweeter” drive 
and cuts down the expense of ma- 
ehine upkeep, but also maintains a 
higher average speed and conse- 
quently gives an inérease in pro- 
duction. In long lines of shafting 
there is often present torsional 
disturbances, due to. slippage of 
belts, changes in load, ete. Such 
disturbances are often very appar- 
ent and serious in the ease of belt- 
driven looms, and especially so if 
the looms. are weaving wide deli- 
eate fabrics. A typical example of 
such trouble oecurred recently in 
the mill of a well-known silk man- 
ufacturer. A group of belt-driven 
92-inch looms weaving crepe-de- 
chine had been producing avery 
unsatisfactory. quality of goods. 
Individual loom motors were in- 
stalled, and the effect of the steady 
rotative speed was immediately 
apparent. The manufacturer soon 
discovered that he could raise the 
speed of these looms, and is now 
securing from them a perfect pro- 
duct, with an increase of 18 per 
cent in the loom output. Narrower 
looms in the same mill when chang- 
ed over to individual drive also 
showed a remarkable increase — in 


production, and the manufacturer 


confidently expects still better re- 


sults after he has had more ex- 
perience with “motor drive.” It is 
a significant fact that this manu- 
facturer has changed over his en- 
tire plant from belt drive to “motor 
drive,’ and estimates that the over- 
all production, which has a yearly 
value of £400,000, has been increas- 
ed 15°per cent thereby. 

It is the universal experience of 
manufacturers who have used loom 
motors that the steady rotative 
speed, together with the inherent 
flexibility of such motors, permits 
the operating and maintaining of 
much higher loom speeds than any 
other form of loom drive. Many 
worsted and woolen manufacturers 
admit 10 per cent more production 
from their motor-driven looms. 
For a number of years after the 
loom motor had proved its value in 
the silk, woolen, and worsted indus- 
tries. if was not considered a com- 
mercial proposition for cotton 
looms, the product of which is rel- 
ativlely so much less value per yard. 
It is of interest to note that today 
several thousand loom motors are 
operating cotton looms in various 
sections of the country. 

It should also be noted that; con- 
trary to the popular impression, 


the “motor drive,” with its many 


small units, does not mean a greater 
transmission loss than the “group 


drive” with its few large motors. 


The small motors especially de- 
signed for textile mill service ar? 
of high efficiency, and, in practti- 
cally any given case, it can be 
shown that their efficiency is much 
greater than the over-all efficiency 
of the large group motors plus the 
necessary eountershafting and 
belts. 


In a eotton mill the spinning pro- 
cess consumes a much large aroun! 
of power than any other -lepart- 
ment, in some cases being from 50 
to 60 per cent of the total power 
required by the mill. In this pro- 
cess the value of “motor drive” has 
been strongly demonstrated. ‘The 
increase in producticon which may 
be obtained by changing over a 
spinning room from mechenical 
drive or “group drive” to “motor 
drive” depends, of course, to a large 
extent upon the layout and condi- 
tion of the mechanical transmis- 
sion. In one typical case of twa 
mills, only a few miles apart, oper- 
ated under the same management 
and spinning the same yarns, th» 
spinning frames in one mil! being 
driven by the “group drive,” and in 
the other by individual motors, a 
comparative test was made, ard 
the results showed that the “motur- 
drive” frames were producing 0 er 
12 per cent more yarn per spindle. 
Under the usual mill conditions, 
using as a basis of comparison the 
production of spinning frames oper- 
ated by “group drive” from large 
motors, it is safe to assume an in- 
erease of production of 5 per cent 
with the four-frame drive and 10 
per cent with individual motors, A 
still further increase in produc- 
tion may be obtained with varying 
some years abroad and now avail- 
able of domestic manufacture. 

Thus far in this discussion tite 
econstant-speed motor has, for the 
most part, been considered. Many 
kinds of textile machinerv in the 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and 


5 
printing processes require variable 


speeds, which, to a large extent in. 


the past, has been secured by the 
use of small non-condensing indi- 
vidual steam engines or various 
sorts of more or less unecon:mical 
speed-changing transmission de- 
vices. Individual variable-spsea 
motors for such machinery always 
greatly improves the economy of 
drive, while the flexibility in speed 
and the facility of its contru! give 
a large increase of product. One 
printworks which changed iis ma- 
chinery from steam engine § tv 
“motor drive” acknowledged an: in- 
crease in production of 33 per cent. 
Other machinery, such as slubbers 
and roving frames, the speeds of 
which are sometimes regulated bs 
changing pulleys, can be operated 
at greatly imecreased economical 
output by the application of suit- 
able individual variable-speed m»- 
tors available for that purpose. 

In the light of results which are 
today being secured from “motor 
drive,” it is confidently predicted 
that, before the next five years 
have passed, no new mill of con- 
siderable size, regardless of the 
primary source of its power, will 
utilize any other form of drive 
other than a suitable ‘individual 
motor for practically each and 
every textile machine.—"General 
Electric. Review.” 


Responsibilities in the Weave Room. 


This room, more than any other 
in the mill, is subject to innumerable 
vexatious troubles and irritating in- 
cidents in its supervision. The es- 
sentials for which the boss weaver 
is expected to strive for are to get 
the highest possible amount of vards 
of correctly woven cloth from the 
looms, and his record for success or 
failure in this respect is measured 
by the results obtained. He is also 
held responsible for cnecking and 
detecting any mistakes in the work 
as it comes to him and passes 


through his hands, as well as the 


general welfare of the room. If 
conditions warrant it he is allowed 
an assistant or second hand, whose 
particular duties are to assume the 
minor responsibilities and back up 
the efforts of the boss. 7 

The object of writing upon this 
subject is to advise rather than 


voriticise. The means of acquiring 


information are twofold, and either 
derived from knowledge imparted 
or by experience gained, which must 
necessarily be accepted pro tem, bv 
the student until he can prove the 
matter to his own satisfaction. To 
begin with, the comportment of the 
responsible head of the room means 
much for its suecessful management. 
A cool head, courteous manner and 
impartial treatment of those under 
him are reassuring, and diffuse their 
influence all around, creating the 
eonfidence that attains 
sought for. Taking such a type of 
man, let us advise with him in his 
work and responsibilities in their 
routine course from the dressing to 
the finishing room. 

The reeds and harness after com- 
ing from the loom should be clean- 
ed and gone over Herore being used 
again, and in preparing harness for 
new warps the amount of heddles 
on each should be reasonably close 

(Continued on Page 7). 
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setts Sealers of Weights. 


and ‘Measures.) 


In the study of the measuring of 
textile fabrics three points must be 
considered: . First, th. unit of meas- 
urement; second, the materials to be 
measured, and third, the applica- 
tion of the material to the standard. 

The accepted unit of measurement 
in the textile industry. is the old 
Saxon yard. From the royal decree 
of about 950 A. D. which declares 


that “three barley corns, placed end. 


to end, round and dry, taken. from 
the middle of the ear, shall be the 
measure of an ineh,” and the well 
known, though equally old ‘Saxon 
couplet, “three barley corns make 
an inch, twelve inches make one 
fool, three feet make a yard,” to the 
installation at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington of a prototype 
or copy of the Internataional stand- 


ard yard or bar, is a tong step. 
From the rather imaccurate yew 


stick or Saxon times to the test bar, 


correct to the infintlesimal fraction’ 


of an inch, is a still longer step to- 
ward scientific preeision. 

Without going into 
this unit, lel me say 
the efforts that 
force the metric 


the history of 
that with all 
rave been made to 
system upon > the 


textile industry of this as well as 
other countries, the old Saxon yard 


still retains its place. . France, which 
originated metric measurements, 
violates the law with every twirl] of 
the spindle and with every beat of 
the loom. Yarn is still counted on 
the basis of 840 yards to the hank 
and cloth, af so many threads or 
picks to the quarter inch. Even the 
meter when used to designate length, 
is In most tases 
lish equivalent. A piece of Freneh 
silk which was recently sent to me, 
had every weight ar . measurement 
expressed in English units, while a 
German uniform ¢loth had first the 
yards and ounces, then the meétrie 
equivalents. Besides France and 
xermany, the Orient, China in par- 
ticular, and a large part of South 
America, have accepted our English 
yard as the unit of ineasurement. 


The material we are to examine is 
an assembled organization of threads 
each made up of a number of fibers 
taken either from the animal or 
from the vegetable kingdom. Wool 
and silk are the most important rep- 
resentatives of the first, while cot- 
ton and linen are our representa- 
tives of the seeond. These fibers 
are very minute in themselves, some 
being as small as 1/2000 of an inch 
in diameter, and each fibre possess- 
ed of certain properties that allow 
a great variation in weight, diameter 
and length. All these fibres are af- 
fected and changed by moisture; 
changes which are quite readily 
measured. in. the..fiber.or.. yarnare 
nol so easily determined when the 
yarns are assembled in the form of 
cloth. Taking eotton as an exam- 
ple, frem the tables prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards, we read these 
facts: 


4. With small ¢hanges in the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere, 


per pound, or 5.5 per 


followed by its Eng-. 
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of Textile Fabrics 


by Edwin H. 
Marble before the Massachu- 


such as from 45 per cent to 85 per | 


cent, the size of a 36/1 yarn may 
vary as much as two counts, and an 
80/1 yarn over four counts; or, in 
other words, 5.5 per cent in each 
case. The two-ply yarns are not as 
susceptible to changes due to hu- 
midity in the atmosphere, although 
they vary from one-half a count on 
10/2 yarn to almost five counts on 
96/2 yarn, with an average of, 4.5 per 
eent on all sizes. Greater differences 
in relative humidily are common in 
this country than those used in this 
work, and if the extremes were em- 
ployed, much greater variation in 
yarn count would have been ob- 
Lained, 


>. Under 
en in No, 
yarns (singles) 
decreased from 


the conditions ottthin- 


can be increased or 
1,700 to 3,700 vards 
cent, accord- 
ing to size of the yarn. The two- 
ply yarns can be changed in yardage 
by the humidity of the atnvosphere, 
the difference in length ranging be- 
tween 250 to 2,000 yards per pound, 
or about 4.5 per cent,” 

The regain of moisture in woo! 
fiber has also been determined with 
reasonable accuracy, but the wool 
fabric is still a rather uncertain 
structure, although a little more 
study has been given to it than to 
the cotton fabric. The whole sub- 
ject is being investigated by stu- 
dents, and some definite results may 
be published in a few months. The 
cotton fabrie may be found in every 
conceivable combination of yarns, 
canvas and gauge, sheeting and 
prints, napped faces and calendered 
finish. This with the wool, lines and 
silk fabries are all easily affected by 
climatic conditions and can only 


under ideal conditions and by expert 


operators, which means an equip- 
inent and a conditioning room more 
elaborate than the ordinary mil! 
would deem necessary. 

Let us now examine the thi:d con- 
sideration, the application of our 
unit of menrsurement to these fab- 
rics represented by our es. 
There are three common methods in 
use in the ‘dextile imdustre (4) 
With a drum or cylinder of a given 
circumference over which the fabric 
is passed, or which. is passed «ver 
the fabric, each revo‘ation «* the 
crum being recorded; (2) By a fold- 
ing machine which lays or piaits the 
fabric in folds of a definite loneth: 
By a measuring table of-a x.iven 
lergth over which the fahrie is 
arawn, 

With all these devices there must 
be some method of applying a uni- 
form tension, and the fabrics must 


he presented in a smooth, even Gon-. 


cition, devoid of wrinkles or creases. 


The fiyst demonstration is with a 
measuring drum one yard in circum- 
ference. Over this drum, which had 
been carefully tested and proved to 
he 36 inches in circumference, we 
will run fabrics varying in weight 
and construction over the drum and 
then measure them on the ‘able. 
The machine and table indicate the 
same length for the light firm fabric 
which adheres closely to the drum. 
When heavier cloths are measured 
there is a variation between the 
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length indicated by the drum and 
that obtained off the table, this var- 


iation increasing with any increase \ 


in the weight and thickness of the 
fabric. In measuring a heavy car- 
pel there was a difference of 3 1-2 
inches in five yards. To overcome 
this variation in the measurement 
between the drum and the table, re- 
course is had to two different meth- 
ods of adjustment. The first con- 
sists in keeping the drum a uniform 
size, and’ using an adjustable indi- 
eating device, which varies the in- 
dicated number of revolutions on 
the dial. This was accomplished by 
means of two pulleys connected by 
a belt. One of these pulleys is ad- 
justable and can be increased or de- 
creased in diameter to suit the fab- 
re to be measured. When these 
pulleys are of the same. circumfer- 
ence, the dial indicates the exact 
number of revolutions’ of the drum. 
Increasing the circumference of the 
expasion pulley by 1-4 inch increases 
the indicated measurement by 1/100. 
If the measurement upon the table 
proves to be 1 per cent longer than 


that upon the drum, the indicated 
measurement is made 101 instead of 
{00 upon the dial. The other devices 
are expansion drums which can be 
ies in cireumference, and ex- 
pansion tapes which indicate 

variation. 


Different fabries. run under the 


same tension over the same drum 


are found to give different, lengths, 


as the fabric stretches under ten- 
sion. I will meaasure two pieces of 
a light weight fabric, only enough 
tension being applied te the first to 
draw the piece through dhe-machine 
while to the second considerable 
more tension is applied. A consid- 
erable variation in length is noted. 
When a similar test is applied to a 
much heavier fabric then. differ- 
ence 
very small. Similar tests with wool- 
en goods are now made upon a 
measuring device similar. to ‘that 
usually found in the weave room of 
@# woolen mill, and the different 
measurements compared. 

Affter these tests over a drum -the 
demonstrations are continued with 


© 


the | 
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be deemed a yard when 
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a yarding or folding machine. 
machine has been carefully set to 
deliver exaactly 36 inches at each 
throw of the blades and a string of 
several different fabrics are run 


This 


at a untiorm tension, The results 
are very irregular, the folds vary- 
ing from 36 to 35 5-8 inches in length 
the difference in elasticity of the 
different fabrics causing a retract- 
ion in the fold after i had been 
jaid. Adjustments in ‘tension and 
length of throw of the blade are 
made so that each fabric when 
laid upon the ‘table shows a fold 
36. inehes. 

Fabries which ‘have been 
ed three weeks prior 
vention are shown. These fabrics 
have been earefully measured and 

licketed at the time of folding and 
then placed m the storehouse olf 
one of the departments sbores of 
Worcesler. When compared with 
the original indicated. length sev- 


fold~ 
to this con- 


‘eral of them are found to have va- ; 


rred to quite an extent. Flannels 
36.4-2 inches are found to be 36 1-8 
inches, Bleached whites folded 36 1-8 
Inches are barely a yard wide, while 
some of the heavy unbleached cloths 
have mereased in length. Al of 
these fabrics show an increase in 
weight of from 2 to 3 1-2 per eent. 

In demonstrating the 
measurements the fabrics are first 
passed over the drum and the length 
thus produced indicated by brass 
markers. This same fabric is now 
placed on a fifteen foot table and the 
certified steel tape used to compare 
the length indicated. No attempt is 
made to produce an exact tension on 
this table. The judgment of the 
demonstrator alone determines what 
would be considered sufficient. This, 
while subject to some error, is aceu- 
rate enough to give fauly good re- 
sults. Were the tests to be made 
under standard conditions of hu- 
midity and temperature, with a 
weighted tension that could be ac- 
curately adjusted to each weight of 
fabric, the results would have been 
much more accurate, but the olfject 
is nol so much to get absolute re- 
sults, but rather to give a method of 
determining lengtii. 

You ask me to sum up the best. 
deduetion possible from these de- 
monstrations and from sevoral other 
experiments. The question is, 
“When is a yard a yard?" Not alone 
_ when a fabric is measured by a cer- 
 tifted tape or yard stick witlrout con- 
sideration of tension, stretch or re- 


traction. Not when a fabric is 
measured after being exposed to 
varying atmospheric conditions 


whieh are beyond the contro! of the 
manufacturer. A yard may rightly 
a specific 
length, preferably five yards of the 
fabric, is subjected to a remeasure- 
twenty-four hours later upon 
flat table under a tension nol 
than two and one-half times nor 
- more than three times the weight of 
the length of the tapric taken, and 
the tength be found to agree with 
the first, measurement. 


Weave Room Responsibilities. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 

to the requirements for the warp, 

for if there are too many in excess 

- the warp will be erowded and liable 

to chafe at that side. To find the 

amount of heddles required on each 


different 
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harness divide the number of ends 
in Warp by the number of those in 
the drawing-in draft, and multiply 
the results by the number of ends 
on each harness in each draft. 

Lt often happens vhal the supply 
ol a certain size number of reed runs 
short, and it is necessary io substi- 
luie the next nearest to it that is in 
stock, and maintain the same width 
of warp. To do this the same num- 
ber of ends in each case must meas- 


ure the same widih in reed, and the » 
number of ends must be distributed 


in the dents accordingly. 

A warp calls for mze No. 7 reed, 4 
ends in one dent, er 28 ends to one 
inoh. The supply of No. 7 having 
run short, it is recided to substitute 
size No. 8, so lind the distribution of 
ends in dent required to maintain 


Lhe width of warp. Size No. 7 reed, — 


4 ends in dent, 7X4, 28 ends per inch, 
substitute No. 8 reed, 4 and 3 ends 
alternately in dent 8x 4=32 ends per 
inch, 8X3=24 ends per inch, 32 
06, average 28 ends per inch, same 
as in the other case. CGopies of ithe 
drawing-in drafts and harness 
chains requiring to be used should 
be supplied from the designing room 
and kept in possession of the one in 
charge of this part of the work. 

As soon as a warp is woven out 
the filling carrier should return the 
surplus filling at the loom at once 
to its proper lot, for if this is de- 
layed, the lot may have been all 
woven up in the meantime, and that 
returned has to be ilaid aside as 
an Old lot, which are hard to get 
rid of, and are always liable to get 
mixed somewhere and make a mess. 
The weaver should gather the 
beating yarns and odd bobbins lay- 
ing around and deliver them at. the 
dressing room, after 
should give the loom a through 
cleaning up. The loom fixer is then 
shown the warp to put into the 
loom, and learning its particulars 
from the warp ‘ticket, begins his 
work by overhauling: the jacks, 
wires and strops, which will save 
time and trouble in the running 
stage. The filling carrier’s and chain 
builder's attention having been call- 
ed to the requirements of the warp, 
they get their part of the work 


ready while the loom fixer is doing 


his, and after the warp is tied up 
in the loom with the harnesses prop- 


erly straightened, the chains on, 
also the filling at hand, a seart—ta 
made and two or three inches wov- 
en to even up the warp ‘and test 
the condition of things in general. 
The fixers should also see to it be- 
fore making a proper start with 
the filling, that the take-up gear 
required thas been put on, and the 
motion in good working order, which 
will obviate the danger of having 
imper fect cloth on first end of the 
prece. The boss or his assisiaant is 
then notified that the warp is readv 
to be started up along “with the 
weaver, and ils particulars as re- 
quired passed upon. In starting up 
a warp each harness is looked over 
earefully, and any wrong draws or 
misplaced ends that are found, cor- 
rected. The shuttles with filling in 
are put in the proper boxes, the 
loom started up, and the pattern 
woven several times over, after 
which an examinaation for passing 
is made. For this purpose cuttings 
from the finished samples made, 
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which he = 


severest penalty; the way 


and specimens of the colors and 
sizes of yarns used are supplied 
from the designing room for the 
weaver’s use in this, one of his most 
responsible duties. The colors are 
eompared with those in the cubiing, 
and made sure that they are going 
in the proper shed, and if necessaary 
to read the warp yatiern over, do 
so from the ticket as dressed, and 
drawn in, viz. from left to right. 
Also get the proper number of picks 
wanted as soon after starting up 
as possible, and it is wise to stay 
around the loom until satisfied that 
everything is all right. Although 

most of the jooms in use are on the 
take-up plan, which can 
be adjusted to an admirable nicety, 
it is still true that the mechanism 
has not yet been improved to the 
point where it is immune frem 
being used as a means for mischie! 
by the unserupulous operator, for 
one of the most common causes of 
imperfectly woven cloth, which ts 
a malicious one, is done by the 
weaver, in what is termed pumping. 
It is a vaseally acl, and merits the 
of do- 
ing it is by ‘pulling around bhe 
large gear of the cloth beam with the 
hand, which draws the cloth away 
from the control of the loom lathe, 
and tightens up the tension of the 
natural weaving conditions, resull- 
ing in the cloth being woven thinner 
until .recovery of normal condit- 
tions is made. The means of doing 
the damage are so handy that it is 
hard to catch the culprit in his 


work, and when confronted with it 
at the pereh he may have the af- 
frontery to assert that the loom 
had been weaving unevenly and that 
ue had reported it to the fixer. 
However, the fact is taken note of, 
and persisting in his evil ways, the 
is hkely to be disposed of summar- 
ly, and it is a pily if he cannot be 
made to suffer for the damage done. 
The best way to deal with deln- 
quent weavers withoul discharging 
them, is for the boss to be quietly 
on the watch himself. Weavers are 
homogeneous in nature and seldom 
give each other away in any fault, 
but the hint will soon go around 
that the game is being watched for, 
and that the players of it are sus- 
pected, and if caught will be in 
trouble. When the occasion war- 
rants it a straight from the shoul- 
der talk given to them in good 
temper but appealing firmly to their 
sense of honesty and fairness will 
bé as effective as any other way. 
Good supervision results will ‘be 
obtained by the boss making a twice 
daily inspection tour through the 
running tooms, looking out sharply 
for general defects, but especiaally 
in the matter.of picks, misplaced 
ends and wrong draws. These ‘tours 
around should be in erratic order to 
ami from points least expected by 
the weavers. 

The loom fixers are usually given 
an alloted number of looms to take 
oharge of, which are termed a sec- 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Cotton Textiles in Argentina. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
popular. Stripes, includng diagonal 
patterns, smail flowers on plain 
grounds, and the neat small geome- 
trical designs are much in vogue at 
the present time. Fancy weaves 
however, seem to take better than 
_ the simple patterns, one criticism of 
North American patterns sent here 
for examination being that they are 

Loo simple. 

White Sheeting and Shirting. 

British manufacturers enjoy a 
practical monopoly in the sales of 
white sheeting and shirting. These 
goods from Great Britain in 1912 
were represnied by a valuation of 
$4,222,000 in a total import value of 
$4,987,000. There has been a small 
sale for cheap grades from [taly. 
There is also a growing bleaching 
industry in the Argentine. It is in 
this class that is found the heavy 
China ¢lay sizing, so often referred 
to in reports regarding the South 
American market. The process is 


used in the cheap grades to give it — 
the weight and make it appear as 
good as some of the better grades. 


The deception has been so success- 
ful in a certain class of the trade 
that it is doubtful if goods not so 
prepared would be saleabie to those 
consumers. ‘The goods are as stiff 
as cardboard, and to the ordinary 


purchaser present an appearance of — 


quality that insures their sale. After 
one washing, however, it is quite a 
different article. In the higher 
grades, this process is of course un-. 
necessary. These goods are usu- 
ally marked both in yards and met- 
ers, and almost invariably come in 
20 yard pieces; goods that do not 
conform to this rule are not sale- 
able. 

Several years ago it was the cus- 
tom of manufacturers to weave into 
the end of the 20 yard piece what is 
known as a head end, as a guaranty 
to the purchaser that he was getting 
the full length and not a cut piece. 
This practice has, however, more or 
less disappeared, and is not neces- 
sary. Some of the finer goods from 
France have head lines stamped 
across the end of the piece, in imi- 
tation of the old woven head end, 
but this is a survival of an old prac- 
tice rather than a necessity. 

The widths of bleached cloth for 
shirtings and for domestic use vary 
from about 70 to 90 centimeters 
(27.56 to 35.48 inches). The 36-inch 
goods manufactured in the United 
States cannot be sold there. The 
following are some of the more com- 
mon widths, with their weights per 
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square meter: 76 centimeters (29.92 
inches), weight per square meter 80 
to 105 grams (2.36 to 3.09 ounces per 
square yard); 80 centimeters (31.49 
inches), 106 grams per square meter 
(3.126 ounces per square yard); 84 
centimeters (33.07 Inches) 96 to 112 
grams (2.83 to 3.3 ounces per square 
yard) 86 centimeters (33.85 inches) 
112 grams (3.3 ounces per square 
yard); 90 centimeters (35.43 inches), 
104 to 138 grams (3,067 to 4.07 ounces 
per square yard). 

Amongst a number of the samples 
collected, were several of cloths 
made in Manchester, and concerning 
which the following 
was secured: 


Manchester Cloths, 20-Yard Lengths. 


information 


are ordered in odd lengths. 


Unbleached Cloth. 

Ome variety of unbleached cloth 
is known by the Argentine trade as 
“T cloth” and a few years ago it 
was important in this market. It 
was used extensively in the interior 
of the country for shirting and 
sheeting and other domestic pur- 
poses on account of its cheapness, 
bul within the last few years the 
demand has declined. Nevertheless 
importations are still large enough 
to be of interest to the North 
America nmanwfacturer. It is be- 
lieved that he would be well able 
to compete in this product. Brit- 
ish mills lead in imports to the Ar- 


Factory 

Price, U. 3. 

Weight per Weight per Cy. per 20- 

Width | Square Meter Square Meter Yard Piece 
27 ~=inches 89 grams 2.624 ounces $0.62 
28 inches 89 grams 2.742 ounces 0.83 
28 inches 100 grams 2.949 ounces 0.83 
28% inches 92 grams 2.713 ounces 0.86 
29 inches 106 grams 3.128 ounces 0.87 
30. inches 94 grams 2.772 ounces 0.87 
30% inches 112 grams 3.303 ounces 1.10 
30 = inches 100 grams 2.949 ounces 0.91 
30 =inches 112 grams 3.302 ounces 1.07 
31. inches 104 grams 3,067 ounces 4.24 
32 inches 105 grams 3.096 ounces 1.00 
32 inches 113 grams 3.332 ounces 1.70 
32° -inehes — 120 grams 3.539 ounces 1.35 
33 «inches 98 grams 2.890 ounces 98 
33. inches 107 grams 3.155 ounces 1.29 
33 = inehes 125 grams 3.686 ounces 1.19 
34 inches 112 grams 3.303 ounces {44 
360=—Ss inches 112 grams 3.303 ounces 1.31 
35 inches {22 grams 3.598 ounces 1A4 


The widths of sheetings in great- 
est demand are 155 to 160 centi- 
meters (61:02 to 62.99 inches): 200 
centimeters (78.74 inches); and 220 
to 230 centimeters (90.55 inches). It 
will be noted that in. discussing 


textiles of British origin both the. 


metric and the English system of 
measurements are used. The latter 
is the system under which the 
British mills work, but as the 
metric system is required in con- 
nection with the Latin-American 
trade, the equivalents of the metric 
system are always available, or 
state in connection with the English 
system measurements, so that in 
the local trade reference is some- 
times made to one and at others to 
the other system, a practice apt to 
lead in confusion unless one is on 
his guard. Prices for English piece 
goods are always quoted by the 20 


yard length, except when the goods 


gentine Republic, being represented 
by a value of $906,332 in a total im- 
portation for 1912 valued at $1,167,- 


941. Italy furnished the balance. 


This cloth is imported in plain 
weaves mostly, but some is in the 
form of heavy drills. The widths 
vary from 27 to 32 inehes for gen- 
eral domestic use, but there are 
some wider goods on the market. 
Most of the sheeting comes only in 
one width—1i40 eentimeters (55.118 
inches)—and there is a small 
amount of a 160 centimeter (62.99 
inch) width imported. The prices 
of the Italian cloths, f. o. b port of 
embarkation, weighing 180 grams 
per square meter (3834 ounces per 
square yard) are for the 14 centi- 
meters widths, 14 cents U. 8. cur- 
rency per meter (128 cents per 
yard), and for the 160 centimeters 
widths, 16 cents per meter (14.63 
cents per yard). Most of the Eng- 
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lish goods come in 20 yard pieces, 
with prices quoted per 20 yards, 


although there are some 40 yard 


preces received. Head ends are no 
longer necessary. 
One of the most important staples 


in this market has been the so-call- 
‘ed English pereale. It has 


been 
imitated closely by the 
mills during recent years. This is 
the article with which the. North 
American .manufacturers 
the market a number of years ago, 


when there was an overproduction — 
amd proved 
that they had something that could g 


in the United States, 


compete with tie British goods. 

At the present time it would 
probably be more difficult to build 
up a successful competition, as the 
English manufacturers have stud- 
ied the market so closely, and so 


adapted their industrial methods in | 


catering to it, that they are always 
in a position to ascertain just what 


is wanted and to supply the de-_ 


mand. The wide range in prices 
would be shown in a collection of 
manufacturers samples. 
for printing alone vary from 5-8 of 
a penny per yard for the simplest 


‘design to 1 7-8 pence for the ex- 


pensive indigo blues. The cheaper 
designs sell the best, but there is a 
large demand for 
The 36 inch North American staple 


will not sell to the local trade. The 


cheapest goods are almost entirely 


in the 27 inch width, but there are | 


quantities imported in 27 to 32 
inch widths. 

The demand for plain printed 
goods has been falling off during 
the past few years, for the reason 
that it meets serious competition 
from cheap novelties such as 
crepes and voiles. One dealer stat- 
ed that the annual sales of his 
house had dropped from 7,000 cases 
of percales to 700. The only large 
importer of percales in the Argen- 
tine is selling them at a price with 
which the others are unable to 
compete with success, and they 
state that they fail to see how he 
can make a profit. The fact is, 


however, that this house is the 


direct representative of the Man- 


ehester mill and the goods are not 


required to bear the middleman’s 
profit. | 
Dress Goods and Colored Sheetings. 

There is a heavy demand in the 
Argentine for gingham in the cheap 
grades, and the red striped cloth is 
very popular. Zephyrs sell well 
both as dress goods and as shirtings. 

(Continued on Page 15, 


Tops Reclothed. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing ~~ a 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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Which is Right? 


I wish to ask a question through 
your discussion columns which 
seems simple enough to me, but | 
heard a carder and spinner argue it 
recently and I hope some practreal 
man will answer it. The question 
is as follows: 

If a carder is required to make a 
given number of hank roving and 


the spinner is required to draft that 


given number of hank roving, lo a 
given number of yarn, would it be 
any advantage or disadvantage to 
the carder in the way of supplying 
enough’ roving to keep the spinner 
going, if the latter runs the roving 
double, with a tong draft, or single 
with a short draft to make ‘the 
given number of yarn required, from 
the given hank roving, with the 
speed of the front. spinning roll the 
same either way. 

Experience. 


Answer to John. 


Editor: 

[ see John wants some help on 
streaked chambray. While there are 
many ways for if to happen, — yet 
chief among them is unripe or frost- 
bitten cotton that resists dyes and 
the lighter the shade the worse. the 
elreak. 


Another very common reason 
¢omes from the spinning. The 


spinner will sometime get Loo much 
{twist on some of ‘this frames and ‘the 
running of standard ‘twist yarn with 
yarn very hard twisted will some- 
times bring the result complained 


of, #t also having a tendency to re- 


sist the dyes. 

Light shades are more easily in- 
fluenced by the troubles above men- 
tioned than heavy ones. If ‘this 
helps John jet him say so. 

Another Jolin. 


Answer to A. B. 


Editor: 

In answer ‘to ‘the question of A. B. 
of last week’s issue I wish to give 
him the following: You say you 
have a sliver that weighs 55 grams 
per yard and wish to know what 
the draft on your slubber should 
be. It should be about 4 1-2, but 
you must arrange it so as to suil 


the numbers desired for your warp, 


No.. 28s. The followimg arrange- 
ments of draft would suit very well: 


| Slubber 3.79, intermediate 5, speed- 
er 6, spinning 13. 


For your filling the following 


would do all right as you want a 
No. 368 yarn. 


Slubber 4.23, inter- 


mediate 5, speeder 6, spinning frame 


. 45. You also asked for a rule by 
Which. to find. these 


weights....and 
measures, so I will give you ‘the fol- 
lowing simple rules for this work. 
For instance your card sliver weighs 
55 grains per yard and your doub- 
lings are 6 and the draft of your 
draw frame 6. Multiply the weight 
of 1 yard of card sliver by. the 
doublings and divide by the draft, 


fron t. 
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thus:  55<6—330+6—55. We see 
then ‘that the weight of the sliver at 
the front of the draw frame would 
aiso be 55 ers. Dhe operation for 
second draw frame is the same as 
above. 

We then come to the shubber and 
divide the weights of one yard of 
sliver by the draft desired, multiply 
this result by 12 and we ‘have the 
weight of 12 yards on 1/70th of a 
hand of roving at the slubber. Di- 


vide this result into 100 or 1/70th of 


a pound in grains. This gives us the 
hank roving at slubber. We ‘then 
go to the intermediate. Multiply the 
hank roving at the back by the de- 
sired dratt and divide that result by 
the doubling at the back. The re- 
suit will be the hank roving at the 
Work by this rule through- 
oul the room. Example with 55 
grain sliver: 

+-4.23>=13, approximately. 13x 
12156, the weight of 12 yards of 
roving at slubber, 

100--165=.64 approximately, hank 
roving at the slubber. We now go. 
to the intermediate. 

64 5==3.2U, 3.20-+2=1.60 hank rov- 
ing at front of intermediate. We 
then go to the speeder and work as 
above: 1.60 X'6=9.60, 9.60+-2==4.80 
speed of roving. | 

We then go to the spinning frame 
and make the same  caleulations: 
4.80 X 15=72.00,. 72.00+-2—36s, number 
of yarn. In this solution no allow- 
ance has been made for flyings or 
droppings, or for contraction, which 
of eourse, would be but a smal! mat- 
ter with a good stoek of eotton. 

In conetuston I will say that you 
ean make your draft a little great- 
er al one machine and a little less 
at the other, or a little less at ‘the 
one and a ttle. greater at the 
other, and have the same effeet as 
the above. 

Hoping this will be yust the infor- 
mation you want, and to see more 
of your articles in tue Bulletin. 
| H. H. H. 


Germans Will Use Flax For Cotton. , 


The Germans already are using 
flax as a substitute for cotton in 
some munitions factories and = all 
munitions factories are being re- 
modeled for this purpose, says a 
Kourant dispateh from Berlin. 

An inventory of all stocks of cot- 


fon and of other textiles through- 


out Germany, the dispatch adds, be- 
gan Monday and will continue for 10 
days. All cotton and articles made 
from eotton, even underciothing 
and shiris. must be listed. 


Gibson Mfg. Co., 


Concord, N. C, 
W. B. Briton... Superintendent 
G. .. Carding 
R. D, Ballard ........No. 2 Spinnimg 
B. B. Howard... .. Master Mechanic 


Weave Room Responsibilities. 
(Continued from Page 7). 


tion. This is a satisfactory arrange- 
ment so far as the fixing and re- 
sponsibility for their results are 
concerned, but. in eases where there 
are more than one section, it is bet- 
ter to have them assist each other 
with their general work, such as 
putting in of new warps, or other 
exigencies of such charaacter. They 
shouk! also understand that their 
responsibility does not end with 
their booms being run in good order, 
but that they are also assistants 
to the boss in every part of the work 
in the room, both mechanical and 
technrcal, and any important mat- 
ters which may escape his notice 
but. come under theirs, should be 
immediately put right or reported. 
They should also tour through the 
looms of their own section and add 
their interest for the general wel- 
fare of the whole. Ambitious men 
will soon realize the personal val- 
ue of such action, as this is the par- 


teeular line of men from which over- 


SsePeTS are drawn. 


Any good weaver eaannot be a 
good cloth percher, but. a good cloth 
percher must/have a good knowledge 
of weaving, and be of the calibre 
of those who are not afraid ‘to. say 
yes or no. He must be of sharp eye, 
good judgment and impartial 
character, as these are the quali- 
ties that 
the weavers, and make for peace 
in ‘the room. The percher should 
make kis declaration upon the qual- 
ity of work as it passes through his 


hands, ag he is in the best posi- 


tion to do so, but any dispute which 
may arise between himself and the 
weavers on this point should be ar- 
bitrated upon by the boss, whose 
dewision is final. | 


The amount of cloth damage 
caused by careless handling’ of fill- 


secure the confidence of- 


ing is not fully appreciated, and 
dangerous irregularities are allow- 
ed to go on; some baskets of filling 
may not be steamed enough, while 
others may be too much so. The 
full foree of hive steam may be 
turned on at once, which thas a ten- 
dency ‘to start the bleeding of sensi- 
tive colors, and failing to cover top 
of the basket with a cloth, the con- 
densed steam from top of box falls 
as hot water upon the bobbins on 
top of basket, which are thereby 
liable to get stained. The filling ecar- 
rier should be a- careful man who 
understands ‘these things, and will 
guard against them, and the boss 
weaver should see to it that he 
does. 80. 


The type of steaming box here de- 
scribed is considered one of the 
best. The size is made to hold a 
basket containing 100 pounds of fill- 
ing yarn, and is situated conveniently 
to the weave room. The bottom is 


perforated and level with the floor 


of the room, The steam pipe run- 
ning under the bottom is also per- 
forated. The valve of the steam pipe 
beside box is marked at equal points 
|, 2, 3, 4, whieh denotes in fourths 
the amount of steam that is being 
used. The valve works on a spring, 
and rests m a half cirele socket. 
The cover sides up and down, facil- 
Ilated by a wire cable and pulleys 
at each side. The exhause pipe has 
an attachment like and ordinary 
stove damper, placed 12 inches from 
top of box, and is closed during the 
steaming process, and opened when 
completed, and ‘before shiding up 
the cover. With sueh a steam box 
and the filling earrier using a watch 
to do the steaming in uniform time, 
satisfactory work will be aecom- 
plished. A tarpaulin or oviskin cloth 
should be spread over top of filling 
in basket before putting it intto the 
box te steam—Jas. Graham in Tex 
tile American. 


Names 


Wanted. 


We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 


overseers. Please clip out this blan 
at your mill. 


k and mail it to us with the names 


Number of spindies...... 
(Give exact number). 
(Give exact number). 


i 
| | 
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Sowing Good Seed. 


We will not publish the addresses 
made by Mr. Glark at Silver Bay, N. 
Y., on August 2nd and 3d as they 
contained practically the same ma- 
terial as former addresses which we 
have published. 

The audiences addressed appeared 
dveply interested in. industrial and 
welfare problems and on the second 
day a large number expressed them- 
selves as having an-entirely different 
idea of Southern mill condrtions. 

For many years the representa- 
tives of the National Ghild Labor 
Committee have been painting a 
false pieture to Northern audiences 
and i has been only natural that 
our Northern friends should believe 
those stories, for they never heard 
a.y denials until this year. 

If the true fact could be laid be- 
fore the people in all seetions of the 
North and they could see how they 
have been imposed upon by such 
men as Mckelway and Lovejoy, it 
would not be long before those agi- 
lators would ‘have to hunt a real 

A. very. representative sel..ol.men 
‘were present at the Silver Bay con- 
ference and they showed by the 
questions asked that they were sin- 
cerely interested in getting at the 
truth. We believe that some good 
seed were sown ‘that will later bear 
fruit, 


Our Foreign Trade. 


Sooner or later the steady growth 
of our export trade will be felt in 
this country and we fail to see how 
a period of prosperity can be 
avoided. 

In exports of domestic products, 
in aggregale value of foreign trade. 
and in favorable balance of trade 
the United States made a new high 
record in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915. Imports and exports com- 
bined totaled $4,442,272, an increase 
Of $184,000,000 over 1914 and of 
$164,000,000 over 1913, the- prior 
high-record year in total trade. 

Exports in 1915 totaled $2,768,643, - 
532, an increase of $404,000,000 over 
1914 and of $303,000,000 over 1913. 
Imports aggregated $1,674,220,740, a 
decrease of $219,700,000 from last 
year’s total and of $138,800,000 from 
that for 4943. 

The exéess of exports over im- 
ports for the year 1915 wag $1,094,- 
422,792, which sum 
$428,000,000 the former high record 
made. in.1908 and by $623,800,000. the 
export balance for 1914. 

June, 1915, exports were $268,- 


01,599 and exceeded by $111,530,000 
the total for June last year. June 


imports were $4157,746,140, or less 
by $216,690 than those for June, 


exceeded by 


and... mules,.. 


1914, but €26,500,000 more than those 
for June, 1913. | 

Of the June, 1915, imports (2.94 
per cent entered free of duty, ¢ 
pared with 59,32 per cent for June, 
i914, and 5088 per cent for dune, 
i913. . Of this year’s imporis 01.73 
per cent were duly free; in 1914, 
99.43 per cent. 

The year’s gold moveme.is in- 


cluded imports, $171,568,750, ¢x- 
ports, $146,224,148. In 1914 the 


figures were—imports, $66,538,659; 
exports, $112,038,529. The month cl 
Jume, 1915, reversed the condilicus 
shown in June last year, June gold 
imports having been  $02,341,:4b 
this year and $3,817,112 lasl year, 
while gold exports last month were 
only $2,821,988, against $48,107,004, 
in June, 1914, | 

In the ten months of the current 
fiscal year down to May 1 the ex- 
ports of cotton manulaciures, 
amounting to 57;900,000, Shave ex- 
ceeded by $4,000,000 the largest 
record of any complete fiscal year 
prior thereto. The highest level 
previously recorded by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, 
was $53,700,000 in 1913, and the next 
highest level was $52,900,000 in 1906, 
which was the culminating year of 
the big export movement when 
China was taking unusually large 
quantities of American colton goods 
upon the reopening of her markets 
at the close of the Russo-Jpanese 
war. 

While have increased 
imports have of necessily grown 
smaller so that the decrease in im- 
ports of cotton goods in the months 
prior to May. isl was $21,600,000 and 
the increase in exports of that 
group was $14,600,000, compared 
with a like period of the fiscal year 
1914. Ten months’ imports of Euro- 
pean laces aggregated $18,000,000, a 
decrease of $12,000,000; of Kuropean 
cloths $6,000,000, a decrease of $4,- 
000,000, and wearing appare! $4,000,- 
000, a decrease of $1,000,000, 

Not only is the purchase of arms 
and ammunition bringing vast sums 
of money to this country, but even 
such items as horses and saddles 
run into many millions of dollars. 

During the 44 months of the fiscal 
year ending May, 1914, $16,000 worth 
of saddles were shipped to Kurope, 
but during the same months for the 
fiscal year 1915, the value of saddle 
exports jumped to $722,000. 

During May, 1914, we sent to Eu- 
rope horses that brought $8,169,267 
$2,705,827... The . total 
value of horses exported during 
the 144 months ended May 31, 1915, 
was $55,953,115, and of mules #$10,- 
183,844. Exports in [these animals 
have inereased five-fold. 

We are today the merchants of 
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the world and the money that we — 
are receiving for our goods must 
eventually find a place where it can 
be used in industries and trades. 


For South American Position. 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 12-—It has 
just been announced at the Bureau — 
of Foreign and Domestic Conrmerce | 
that an examination will soon be set 
for candidates for the dry goods © 
commercial work in South America, | 
as recently decided upon by the 


Secretary of Commerce. 
An examination was held for this 


position some weeks ago, pul no one 


pacsed the examination, it is said. 


The position carries a maxinuin 


salary of $3,600 with expenses, and 


it ig expected that a good nian wiil 
enough, a. 


be obtaimed. Strange 
large number of candidates anolied 
for the Far Eastern position for dry 
goods, but only three appliei for the 
South Amerivan work. No date has 


yet been set for the examination but 


any of those interested should ap- 


ply to ihe Of ant 


Domestic 
Commerce. 


Depactmesnt 


Cotton Crop of 1914 Sold Cheap. 


New Orleans.—In a final repert 
on the eotton erop of 1914-15, H. G. 


Hester, secretary of the New Orleans 
cotton exchange, shows that while 
17,004,000 bales were grown, the 


commercial crop was only 15,408,111. 


bales and that the value of the crop, 
including seed, was $749,384,979, as 
against $1,234,444,114 the preced- 
ing crop. 

The crop is spoken of as running 
remarkably even in grade, averag- 
ing middling, without a super~abun- 
dance of either the higher or the 
lower grades. The average price 


per pound for middling during the — 


year was 7.94 cents against 13.49 the 
preceding year. 

A feaure of the report concerning 
the use of linters, which enter into 
the manufacture of explosives. 


From a monthly average of 26,000 
bales of linters during the first half — 


of the season, the consumption 


jumped to 40,000 bales during the 


second half. There was an increase 
of 86,000 bales over last year’s whole 
season consumption. 


During the period of low prices 


both northern and southern spinners 


bought freely, their aggregate tak-— 


ings being 6,354,000. bales, a new 


high record, | 
The consumption in the southern, 
group of mills exceeding the pre-— 


vious record made last year by 100,- 
000 bales. The south consumed 3,- 
163,000 bales, the north 2,618,000 and 
the entire world 14,134,000, 

Dividing the commercial crop into 


states, Texas easily leads with 4- 
619,000 bales, and Georgia comes 


second with 2,440,000. 

Dividing consumption in the south, 
North Carolina leads with 918,192 
bales, South Carolina being second 
with 825,838. 

The maximum consumption in the 
south occurred in June when dhe off- 
take was 300,000 bales. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


R. W. Smith of Bessemer Cry, N. 
has accepted a position at the 
Cohannet Mills, Fingerville, 8. C. 


Allen Knight, of Great Falls, 5. 
C., has accepted a position at the 
Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


G. A. Pender has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Cowpens (8, C.) 
Mig. Uo, 


Louis Siles, of Laurens, 8. C., has — 


hecome loom fixer at the Ware 


Shoals (8S. C.) Mig. Go. 


Scott Maxwell, agent of the Indian 
Head Mills, Gordova, Ala., is spend- 
ing his vacation in Massachusetts. 


QO. KE. Gilfoye, overseer of the cloth . 


room at the Aiken Mig. €o., Bath, 8. 
C., ‘has been visiting at Brookland, 
8. C, 


-+-.—, Martin has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Judson Mill, Greenville, 
8S. C., and is now farming near that 
place. 


Gharies O. Bridgers, secretary and 
treasurer of the Bladenboro (N. @.) 
Cetton Mill, was a visitor in the New 
York markets last week. | 


H. A. Taylor, superintendent of 
the 'Mariboro Mill No, 1, McColl, 8. 
G., has returned from a visit to ‘his 
former home at Spartanburg. 


James Putnam, of Greenville, 8. 
C.,.is vistlang his brother, 'T. A. Put- 
nam, superintendent of the Abbeville 
(&.-C.) Mills, 


W. J. Britton, superintendent of 
the Spartan Millis, Spartanburg, ‘5. 
C., bas been spending his vacation 
at Boston, Mass., accompanied by his 
family. | 


D, R. Hinkle has been transferred 
from overseer spinning to overseer 


Mfg. Go. 


T. F. Wallace of Huntersville, N. 
C., has become overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Jackson Mills, 
Monroe, N. CG. 


J. N. Noles, second hand in weay- 
ing at the No. 2 mill of the Massa- 


chusetts Mills in Georgia, Lindale, © 
Ga., is building a ‘handsome new 


nome, 


Oscar Nelson ‘has been promoted 
to overseer of spinning and twisting 
at the Milstead (Ga.) Mig. Co. 

Joe Embery is now grinding cards 
at the Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


T. H. Henderson, who recently 
resigned as superintendent of the 
Lynchburg Cotton Mills, Lynchburg, 
Va., has accepled.a similar position 
at the Cowpens (8S. U.) Mfg. Co. 


J. H. Gossett, who recently re- 
signed as assistant superintendent 
at the Kincaid Mill No. 2 Griffin, 
Ga., has accepted a position at the 
Langley (8. C.) Mfg. Co. | 


Mrs. D. R. Harriman Dead. 


Word was received in Greenville 
Tuesday announcing the death of 
Mrs. R. Harriman, wife of R. 
Harriman, formerly superintendent 
of Poe Manufacburing company and 
later of Monaghan Mills. Mrs. Har- 
riman died at her home in Atlanta. 


For Far East Trade. 


Stanhope Sams, of North Carolina, 


has been appointed a special com- 


mercial agent for the Department 
of Commerce to investigate the dry 
goods possibiities of trade in the 
Far Kast. .Mr. Sams was among the 


candidetes taking the recent exam- 


inaiion set at rhe department. He 
ix said to have made ar. ¢xcellent 
showing. His appointment Pecomes 


effective at once and he will leave ° 


shortly for the Far East. {he South 
American appointment for dry goods 
has not yet been made. 


Automobile Kills Twelve- Year-Old 
Boy. 


Charles William Durham, the 
twelve-year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bb. J. Durham, met instant death on 
the street in front of ‘his home in 
Asheville Monday morning, when the 


machinery. 
bearings. 


ALBANY GREASE 


gives perfect lubrication for all kinds of mill 

It will not ieak or 
It is efficient and economical. Write 
for samples and cup. 


i1 


drip from 


No charge. 


| Your ALpaNy Grease. 


bieyele he was riding collided with 
an automobile driven by Roy Smith. 
The machine was the property of 
Chambet's and Weaver Company, be- 
ing used as a public service Car. 
The driver was taking J. Locke 
Erwin, of Goneord, a prominent cot- 
ton mill man of thal city, to a sana- 
torium. 


Youth is Found Dead at Selma. 


Henry Creech, a white youth from 
Selma, N..C., about 18 years old, was 
found dead on the Goast Line tracks 
near Contentnea Junction, Wilson, 
N. C., Monday morning. It is sup- 
posed that he was killed by train 
number 83, due there a little after 
four. | 

Creech and Lester White and John 
Hall, all of Selma, were beating their 
way from Norfolk to Selma, They 
were al the junction waiting for a 
train. White and Hart went out in 
the woods to sleep, ‘leaving Creech 


Do you realize the importance of | 
GOOD SIZING? We 
a scientific study of the requirements 
of the textile industry and manufacture 


SPECIAL STARCHES adapted to 


every requirement of the industry. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York Gity 


We have made 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, South Carolina. 


Starch 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY. 
708-10 Washington St., New York. 


sitting on the tracks. When they 
awoke they found their companion 
laying beside the tracks fatally m- 
jured, White is the son of a promi-— 
nent cotton man of Sebma. 


Cotton Crop and Industries of Ada-- 


na, Turkey 


The cotton erop of 1915 in the 
Turkish Province of Adana will 
probably not exceed 50,000 bales, 


owing to decreased plantings and 


the ravages of locusts. Last year’s 
crop totaled 120,000 bales, of which 
60,000 bales have been exported. 
About 10,000 bales have also been 
required by the four spinning and 
weaving milis in Tarsus and Adana. 
During May of this year they used 
1,600 bales, while in May, 1914, only 
1,100 bales were needed. 

Thus about 50,000 bales of cot- 
ton remain in the country, most of 
which, however, is still unginned. 
The stock in May, 1914, did mot ex- 
ceed 15,000 bales. Italy's entry into 
the war has practically stopped all 
exports, as most of the local cotton 
was shipped to Austra and Germa- 
ny via steamers whieh have 
ceased calling here. 

The milis of Tarsus and Adana 
have a total of 42,000 spindies, of 
which only 19,000 were employed 
during May, 1914, an activity of 45 
1-4 per cent; in May, 1915, 33,000 
spindles were operataed, an activity 
of 78 1-2 per cent. Phe value of un- 
bleached cotton goods on hand in 
May, 1914, was $120,000, and in May, 
1915, was $160,000, 

The two eottonseed-oil mills near 
Mersina are in operation and pro- 
duce about 150 tons of oil per 
month.—Consular Reports. 


Test For Tire Fabrics. 


It has been announced at Wash- 
ington that the Textile Laboratory 


of the Bureau of Standards has 
completed experiments relating 


fo a uniform method of testing the 
tensile strength of automobile tire 
fabrics. Officials in charge of the 
laboratory test think they have 
found a method which will prove 
entirely satisfactory and it is now 
bemeg tried out. 

Al. the present time members of 
ihe laboratory are taking up the 
question of the crimp of fabries and 
the loss of length. They are also 
investigating the rate of absorption 
of morsture by varrous materials. 

The laboratry is kept busy making 
tests of samples sent in by the var- 
ious government departments be- 
fore they purchase under contract. 
Therefore they have not much time 


to devote to original research work. 
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Concord, N. C--The Cabarrus 
Mili, whieh was closed down last 
week, resumed work Monday morn- 
ing. 


Clover, S. C--The Clover Cotton 
Mill has resumed operations after 
having been shut down for several 
days. 


Maysville, Ky. — The Maysville 
Cotton Mills will ereet an addition, 
reconstruct the dyehouse and also 
rebuild the burned cotton shed. 


Concord, N. C.—The first meeting — 


of the stockholders of the new 
Norcott Mills Co. is eéalled for 
August 24th, al which time organi- 
zation of the company will be per- 
fected, 


Charlotte, N. €—The Robinson 
Manufacturing Co. has placed an 
order for 4,000 additional spindles 
and accompanying preparatory ma- 
chinery. This mill was put into op- 
eration a year ago by W. L. and W. 
EK. G. Robinson, formerly of Goncord, 
N.C, 


Louisville, Ky.—It is announced 
here that W. C. Nones, president of 
the Kentucky Cotton Yarn Gompany, 
has sold him interest in the plant to 
J. CG. Murphy, vice president, and 


Mr. Nones will retire from the bus- 


iness, and Mr. Murpny will be the 
active head of the company. 


Columbus, Ga.—With few excep- 
tions the cotton mills of this district 
are well supplied with surplus cot- 
ton this summer, all having laid in 
a good supply last fall and spring, 
while the staple was cheap, accord- 
ing 40 a prominent mill superintend- 
ent, who says that the mills are in 
fine shape for busimess today. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Aiken, Semi- 
nole and Langley cotton mills have 
magurated quite a new plan for the 
benefit of the operatives and others 


connected with the mills. They have | 


stores al,all these mills towns and 
sell supplies at actual cest plus a 
small per cent to cover overhead 
charges. 


Cuero, Texas.—-The recently men- 


tioned addition to the Guadalupe 
Valley Cotton Mills, will be of briek 


and concrete construction, and will . 


be equipped with 4 spinning frames, 
o earding machines, and 32 looms, 
giving them, when the new machin- 
ery is in operation, a total of 8,500 
spindles and 200 looms, 


Louisville, Ky.—It is reported that 
George Dunham, manager of the 
Sterling Spinning Co., manufacturers 
of woolen yarns ,will move the plant 
to some other city, owing to the 
fact that he has found that he ean 
secure better labor conditions else- 
where. Mr. Dunham is said to have 
received very flattering inducements 
from an Indiana down to move his 
mill there. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ONCE TRIED——--- ALWAYS USED 


RICE DOKBY CHAIN AND PEGS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO,., ‘Millbury, Mass. 


FRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


PATENT OFFICE 


OFFERS MANIFOLD ECONOMIES 


ECONOMY IN LUBRICANTS. NON-FLUID OIL insures absolute freedom from waste. 
for it cannot drip or spatter like fluid oils, and it outlasts the best greases. 
wings ro: IN FULL PR IDUCTION. Ojl-stained “seconds’’ are impossible where there 
sno thinning out’’ or spatter of lubricants. 
ECONOMY IN POWER. NON-FLUID OIL lubricates most efficiently without the friction. 
drag of stiff greases, therefore it saves power. 
ECONOMY IN REPALRS. NON-FLUID OIL keeps the bearings cool in shafting, engine, 


spinning, or any textile ggg hinery and minimize wear in small bearing parts like 
travelers in twister-ring 


ECONOMY IN TIME. "NON. FLUID OIL requires the least attention of any known 


lubricant. 
ET A CAN TODAY AND PROVE IT 
Write for Bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.”’ Avoid Substitutes. 


NEW YORK @& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
165 Broadway, New York. 1480 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Come and Play Golf 
at Grove Park Inn 


Play Golf on the Finest Links in the South. These 
links adjoin Grove Park Inn, where it’s always cool 
no matter how hot it is elsewhere. Invigorating 
mountain air that makes you play with enthusiasm 
and sleep with real comfort. No mosquitoes. 

Milk and cream from famous Biltmore Daines. 


Water from the slopes of the highest mountain east 
of the Rockies 


Write for Booklet J and 
Special Summer Rates 


GROVE PARK INN 
“ie Sunset Mountain 


Asheville, N. C. 


FINEST 
RESORT 
HOTEL IN 
THE WORLD 


Thursday, Augué# 12, 1945. 


Bessemer City, N, C.—TI't is learn- 
from what is considered a re- 
liable source that the Gambrill Mills 
will begin operation on September 
ist. The tenament houses near the 
mill are now being put in shape for 
oecupaney and the mill is now ready 
for starting. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—Clinchfield 


Products Oo. has organized to build 
a2 plant for manufacturing dye 
chemicals from feldspar, the initial 
investment to be about $250,000, with 
a provision for a developing invest- 
ment of about $500,000; is about to 
begin construction of brick or eon- 
erete buildings, 160x120, 300x60 and 
[60x60 feet. 


Hickory, N. Elliott Ho- 
siery Mills Company of ‘this city 
closed down Saturday for about two 
weeks in order to move and install 
their machinery in the new building 
recently completed. The new guar- 
ters is of brick construction, two 
stories high, and is built with the 
view of giving plenty of light and 
ventilation. After this new 
chines will be added from time to 
time as the management is able to 
secure help to keep: them going. 
This company has been very suc- 
cessful in their business and is run- 
ning full dime every day. They re- 
cently secured a standing order 
from a large Ghicago concern. 


West Durham, N. C.—Al!I! West 
Durham will take a vacation. for ten 
days beginning Monday afternoan 
and ending again a week from next 
Tuesday, when tive mills will take in 
again at the usual time. Both mills 
began ‘to stand Saturday at noon, 


it being the custom of the mili com- | 
pany to give their employes an an- 


nual vacation of ten days. 

Asa result of this holiday given by 
the mills a generat holiday will be 
taken in the other occupations, since 
there will be little business among 
the merchants and this is the best 
time to give their clerks ‘a vacation. 
Both the fact that a large number 


“will be out to-day and that there 
will be no pay envelope for three 


weeks will make business exceed- 
ingly dull during this period. Some 
of the merchants will keep only one 
or ‘two clerks on hand during the 
holidays. 

The holidays will be spent in va- 
rious ways by the people of West 
Durham, but the jJargest number 
will probably take this opporunity 


to visit friends ana relatives out of 


the city. Others will go on various 
fishing excursions and picnics. 


Williamston, S. C.—The Williams - 
ton Mills have commenced over- 
hauling one of their cottages to pe 
used as a library and civic improve- 
ment league. Miss Maggie Garling- 
ton, former rural school supervisor 
for Anderson county, has been em- 
ployed as superintendent of ‘the 
Civic Improvement League. 

The mill company is to be con- 
gratulated in making such a wise 
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Thursday, August 12, 1915. 


selection. The house, when com-— 


pleted, will be one of the prettiest 
and best equipped in this part of the 
state for work of this kind. 

Martinsburg, W. Va—The Dunn 
Woolen Mill will resume next Mon- 
day after an idleness*of nearly two 
months. T. L. Dunn has returned 
from New York, Where he has ar- 
ranged for the disposal of the pro- 
duet of the mills. The mill ‘had been 
working on orders for army cloth 
from the Allies; but inabilrly bo get 
the product across the water caused 
the plant to suspend. Once the army 
cloth is gotten out of the looms the 
mill will be in. better shape to 
handle domestic orders, 


Greenville, C— 
statement of the Parker. Cobton 


Mills, as of June 30, has just been . 


sent to stockholders. It is an elab- 
orate and detailed statement, show- 
ing the operations for eight months, 
not only of -the main company, but 
of its subsidiaries, the Hampton 
Cotton Mill Go., the Monaghan Mriis, 
the Victor Manufaeturing Co. and of 
the Mills Stable Co. The companies, 


like all Southern cotton mill prop- | 


ositions, are affeeted by ‘the war, al- 
though up ‘to ‘the ‘time of the sinking 


- of the Lusitania they were doing 


quite well. Sinee that time ‘the 
market has been less favorable. The 
companies have -been under new 
management since last November. 
The balance sheet of the Parker 
Cotton Mills shows a defiert of $151,- 
905, the balance standing at $13,723,- 
451. The Hampton Cotton Mills 
stock is at $6,846,300; the Monaghan 
Mills stock alt $2,064,378; the Victor 
Manufacturing Co. common stock at 
$3,473,374; the Osceola Conrmission 
Company at $100,000. The notes and 
open accounts of Lewis W. Parker, 


formerly president of the company, 


are carried as assets at $377,987, but 
are marked “value uneertain.” There 
are a number of other assets of 
minor importance. 

Among the liabilities are various 
sums due to subsidiaries, a total of 
$698,351 being due the Hampton Cot- 
ton. Mills, the Monaghan Mills. and 
the Vietor Manufacturing Go. There 
are contingent liabilities, due to in- 
dorsements and guarantor assur- 
ances on notes amounting to $5,892,- 
0414. About all-that can be said about 
the Parker Cotton Mills GCompany’s 


affairs at this time is that they are. 


in competent ‘hands and the assets 
are being conserved. 

The annual meeting will be held 
in Greenville, August 16. 


Absconding Mill Cashier Returns. 


Beeause, he said, the sight of chil- 
dren in moving pictures kept ‘the 
thought of ‘his own two little 
daughters always in his mind, F. 0. 
Meyers, alleged to have fled with 
$12,000 belonging so the Aragon 
Mills, Aragon, Ga., returned home 
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-The financial 


Kéeping the Textile 
Plant Young 


is a prublem—the problem that taxes the best in any 
manager—leads directors to seek the best managers. 
Its final test is efficiency—in the man and 
machinery. 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


was degigned on the idea of plain, old-fashioned 
“ficiency. Somethmg that would keep young a 
long time; something that would do the work and 
give busy managers time to think of other problems. 


We want to talk to you on these raee--en0 these 
only, 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. : 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. COTHRAN, Manager. 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey—Price $1.00. practical 
book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy’”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$9.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
lion, Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Caleulations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable Fook giving the calculations used in ‘mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 


‘Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, 
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and surrendered to the sheriff. He 
is now In jatl. 

Meyers was cashier of | the Aragon 
Mills. Following the discovery o! a 
shorlage he fled and eluded de- 
teetives in a Ghase which carried 
them to Canada and back through 
the west to Mexico. Meyers re- 
furned to Georgia and from King- 


ston teiephoned the sheriff at Ced- 


ariown ‘to meet him at Rome. 


National Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation Meeting. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, being the 99th, will be 
held at Hotel Griswold, near New 
London, Gonn., on Thursday, Friday 
and 3S Saturday, Sept. 9-11, 1945. 


The opening session will be held 
in the bali-room of the hotel, begin- 
ning at 8:30 o'clock on Thursday 
evehing, and will be limited to the 
address of President Albert Greene 
an. 

The jatver part of the evening will 


be given to social matters, the re- 


newal of old acquaintances, and the 
formation of new ones. ‘Dhis ses- 
sion Will be a “get together” In an- 


Other pertion of the hotel, when spe- 


features for the entertainment 


} of the guests will be introduced. 


On Friday the morning session will 
be devoted to questions pertaining 
to the cotton fiber, al which it is 
expected that Dr. . N. 
Washington, will continue this inter.- 
esting address on the Cotton Fiber, 
llostraling by expernments some 
matters to which reference was 
made ai the Jast meeting. 

friday evening there will be a 
banquet at 7 o'clock, after which 
there will be speeches by several 
eminent men. 

saturday morning will be another 
business session, and the papers to 
be presented at these business ses- 
sions will probably include the fol- 


lowing subjects: 


“Are the Textile Schools Doing 


All That Should. Be Expected of 


Them?” 

Attitude of Massachusetts Toward 
Banking and Manufacturing.” 

“Ball Bearings for Gotton Mills.” 

“Cooling Ponds for Condensing 


Cotton Openings, Preparing 


Picking.” 

“Future Produetion of Dyestuy*s 
in This Country.” 

“Purchasing of Mill Suplies and 
Methods of Scheduling the Same.” 

“Stare hes Used in Re Textile In- 
dustry.’ 

“The Cotton Fiber.” | 

“Use of Natural Dyestuffs in Cot- 
ton Manufacturing.” 

Friday and Saturday afternoons 
will ‘be devoted to recreations, the 
playing for the golf trophies offered 
by the Board of Government, and 
prizes for tennis, baseball and other 
sports. 


A. Cobb, of 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


~ AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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New York.—Cotton goods markets 
are holding firftly and despiie al! 
the disturbing influences which have 
made trade unsatisfactory for the 
last few weeks, are showing no signs 
of going lower. Prices on finished 
goods showed great firmness, and 
though there has been some shading 
in gray goods, it thas been very 
slight and a quickening in the de- 
mand would bring prices up. The 
buying at the present time is not 


large, but it is going on steadily in a 


smail way. Manufacturers have 
made good contracts for future de- 
liveries, and the stecks in first and 
second hands are very low. Buyers 
who for some time have adhered 
strictly to buying trom hand ‘to 
mouth and taking only enough goods 
to cover their immediate needs are 


“not in a posilion to play the market 


for lower prices, and must continue 
to buy, if only small quantities each 


week. 


The dyestuff situation has come 
to be regarded more seriously than 
war influences or the price of cotton, 
and the lack of dyes thas been the 


greatest factor in retarding trade in 


first hands. Mills have been obliged 
to refuse orders on certain lines De- 
cause of the’ shortage of dyestuffs, 
and the gray goods and converting 
markets are now being affected by 
the same situation. Printers are ex- 


. perimenting with many substitutes 


lo meet the requirements of their 
customers, but they are not making 
progress fast to send them into ‘the 
gray goods markets. It is thought 
that. staple wide print cloths will 
accumulate until the mills can re- 
adjust their output to the limited 
amount of goods now being taken by 
printers, who cannot take large 
quantities on account of being ham- 
pered by lack of dyes. 

The devieopment of export trade 
with the miscellaneous markets is 
progressing slowly but steadily. De- 
mand for cotton goods from such 
sources is stronger than it was be- 
before the war started and it covers 
a wider range of goods. The West 
Indian countries are buying well, 
and there is a fair crade coming in 
from South America, Chile and Go- 
lombia being reported as being the 
best. Argentina is buying American 
hosiery rather freely, and Australia 


‘is showing increased interest in duck 


and denims. It is satd that there is 
a jarge export business being done 
with Canada and the West Indies, of 
which very little is being said, as it 
is being done by houses in which ex- 
pom, trade is a new thing. 


One important factor in the goods 
market is that stocks of staple cot- 
tons are in a very comfortable posi- 
tion. Phere are few, if any stock ac- 
cumulations to worry either the 
manufacturer or commission mer- 
chant, in fact, certain well known 
brands of 4-4 bleached goods, mark- 
ed down slightly for the purpose of 
cleaning up small lots on hand, were 
quickly placed back at old price 
levels, with ithe chances now for “at 
value” announcements in some 
quarters shortly. It is true that 


buyers are conservative over placing 
forward contracts, but at the same 
time they are taking care to cover a 
fair share of their most important 
forward needs. 

The inquiry for wide duck was 
better last week than it has been for 
some tine. is wanted by manu- 
faclurers of earriage and automo- 
bile tops and prompt deliveries are 
wanted. 

Trading in the Fall River print 
clotm market last week was featur- 


ed by sales of approximately 10,000 


yards of 36-inch, low count goods 
for European hospital purposes, The 
contract for these goods was the 
largest war order that has been re- 
ceived in this market and it is un- 
derstood that the order will be hand- 
led by three jocal mills, deliveries 
Lo commerce this month and extend 
as far as January. With the excep- 
lion of the above, conditions contin- 
ued about the same im the Fall River 
market. ‘There were a good number 
of inquiries and fairly large sales. 
Narrow goods were dull and there 
was practically no trading in sateens. 


Manufacturers were willing to grant 


slight concessions on some goods for 
prompt shipment, Mul price shading 
was by no means general. 

The situation on the fine eg 


mills has ehanged very little and — 
Llrading was only moderate during 


the week. Prices for this class of 
goods are better than for the print 
cloth yarn goods and a number of 
the mills are very comfortably sold 
ahead, 

Prices were quoted on cotton 
goods in New York last week as 
follows: 3 
Print cloth, 28-in., std 3-1-8 — 


28-ineh, 64x60s .... 3 — 
Gray goods, 39-inch 

38 41-2-1n., 4 ee | 

4~vard, 80x80s .....5 5-8 5 3-4 
Brown drills, std...... 6 1-4: — 
Sheetings, So. std..... 6 6 1-4 

3-yard, 48x48s .....5 5-8 5 3-4 

4~yard, 56x60s .....; 3-4 — 

4~yard, 48x4868 ..... 43-8 414-2] 

44-yard, 44x446 ...... 45-8 — 
5-yard, 48x4é@s .......358 — 
Denims, 9-ounce ....13 1-2 44 
Selkirk, 8-oz., duck...10 4-2 — 
Oliver, Extra, 8-oz....40 1-2 — 
Hartford, 40-in. 

Woodberry sail duck. ..35% — 
Mi. Vernon wide dk. .45% — 
Ticking, 8-ounce ..... 11412 
Standard prints ...... 5 — 
Standard ginghams .. 61-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams.. 7 1-2 9 1-4 


Kid finished cambrics - 


Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates 
nol to close of corresponding weeks. 
In thousands bates. 

In sight for 6 days: 44 
In sight same 7 days last year 6 
In sight for the month........ 4A 
In sight same date last year 6 
In sight for 44 
In sight same date last year.. 6 
Port receipts for season...... 


BURNISHED DIAMOND 


3ED 


YTINSVILLE SPINWING RING CO. 


Poor Tempering Does It | 


RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


Makes broken travel- 
ers and cut threads 


Treasurer 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, Bot 126, Greenville, S.C. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
ean offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 
General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Registered 


We Have Dyestuffs 
to Exchange 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


Direct, Acid, Sulphur, Chromate and Vat Dyes 
FRAN KLIN: PROCESS (CO... nes 


Pert receipts same date last 


Overland to mills and Canada 
Overland same date hast year... 
Southern mill takings for sea- 
Southern game date last year 
Interior stocks in excess of 


{8 Interior last year 


Foreign same 7 days last.. 

Foreign same date last year... 2 
Northern spinners’ takings and 

Canada for six days......... 


30 Northern same 7 days last 


A 


A 


year 


Nowthern for season.......... 4 
9 Northern to same date last 
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Thursday, August 12, 1945. 


Philadelphia, Pa—There were a 


good many inquiries in both the 


knitting and weaving divisions of 


tLe yarn market, but the actual! sales 
reprisented oniy a very small part 
of the amount inquired for. Deliv- 
eries on old contracts were good, and 
collections showed some improve- 
ment, 

There was a large number of in- 
quiries for carde 1 in the 
ket last werk a.d knitters are evi- 
dently in of yarn. Howev::, 
the prices that knitters were wii ius 
lo pay wore lower than ‘ca!- 
erm woud take, except in a few 
stances. Some of the spinners need 
hisiness provapt and spo’ d-:iv- 
eries, anil are willing to make a 
price to get it bet buyers jo not 
seem to watt prompt shipments 
The general deinand for combed 
varns Was lizhi dur.ng the . wre, 
thoes weve some in 
for large wis for tare 
Spinners are h-'aine for. hixsher 
prices and only a jew of then. + « 
willing {9 erant coneessions to mov: 
yarn. th. ¢icmand ant 
of two-piz combed vains during the 
lest few weeks nas been better than 
that for the sitcle« mbed varias and 
spinners of ere in a het. 3 


position to ‘hold for prices than 
makers of single-ply. Users of fine 
combed yarns have covered their 


needs pretty will and will not need 


much more yarn until they gel new 
orders. Some of-the sales of combed 
yarns made during the week were is 
follows: 40-2 Southern frame spun 
combed peeler, 33 to 34 eents; 30-2 


combed peeler cones, 28°1-2 to 30 


cents; 50-2 combed peeler on cones, 
38 to 44 cents: 60-3 on cones, 43 to 
45 1-2 cents; 60-2 warps, merceriz- 
ed twist, 45 1-2 and 46 cents; Eastern 
36-2 combed peeler lisle on. cones, 
88 cents; 40-2 combed peeler lisle 
on cones, 88 cents; 40-2 Hsle on 
cones, 40 cents; 45-2 lisle on cones, 
43 cents; 80-2 lisle on cones, 83 
cents. 

There has been no marked im- 
provement in the weaving lines and 
weavers are seeking yarns at bar- 
gain prices. Dealers report that 
they could make large sales of weav- 
ing yarn if they could meet the 
prices offered by buyers, but that 
this cannot be done. There were 
some sales of small lots of weaving 
yarns for prompt delivery, and an 
occasional sales of as much as 30,- 
000 to 50,000 pounds for future de- 
livery. 


Two-Ply Southern Skeins. 


3-ply 8s upholstery. 
4-ply 8s upholstery....45 — 
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Southern Single Skeins. 

20 16 1-2—A7 

Southern Single Chain Warps 

Southern 2-Ply Chain Warps. 

Southern Peeler Frame Cones. 
15 — 

22s Fleece col,....... 18 3-4—19 

Eastern Carded Cops. 

First Lawyer—"“Did his speech 


“arry convietion?” 
second Lawyer 
got five years,’ 


“Ii did. His client 
ud ge. 


His Score. 


“What's that piece of cord tied 
around your finger for?” 

“My wife put it there to remind 
me to post a letter.” 

“And did you post it?” 

“No; she forgot to give it to me.”’— 
Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Cotton Textiles in Argentina. 
(Continued from Page 8). 
Most of them come from England, 
bul Italy and Germany supply a 
certain quantity. The standard 
widths are 68 to 70 centimeters 
(26.77 to 27.55 inches) and 80 centi- 
meters (31.49 inches). The best 
grades of zephyrs come in wider 
widths. In the fine zephyrs the 27 
inch goods are used for dress ma- 
berial, and both the 27 and the 32 
inch for shirtings, but of the two 
the 32 inch widths sell best. Shirt 
manufacturers prefer the latter 
width, but the retailers prefer 
narrower as ti costs them less and 
they are able to sell it at almost as 
high a price as the 32 inch width 

would bring. 

The sales of zephyrs have declin- 
ed for the same reason that tlhe per- 
cales have dropped off: novelties 
have captured the fancy of the con- 
sumers. Crepes have: been. repres- 
ented in the Argentine market for 
about two years. Two years ago 
one importer brought in a large 
quantity from England, bul was 
forced to sell it at a considerable 
loss. Last yéar there was little de- 
mand for it, but during the present 
season if has replaced almost al] 
the other dress goods. For dress 
goods, tf is sold in the 27 inch width, 
and in 32 inch widths for shirtings. 
The cheaper grades are selling best. 
Fhe English manufacturers are 
able to offer their crepes at a sur- 
prisingly low figure, which is very 
little above the old staple percale 
and the cheap zephyr. The price in 
the factory of the cheapest 26 inch 
crepe weighing 80 grams per square 


meter (2.359 ounces per square 
yard), with a small flower design, 
is about five eents per yard. The 


factory price of an ordinary plain 
while crepe is about 6 cents, and a 
sample of one very narrow cheap 
kind was found which cost 4 cents 
per yard. These goods also come 
in very aliraelive plaids, for girdles 
to be worn with plain dresses, in 
stripes and small spot and geome- 
trical designs, and black and white 
checks. 

The voiles and piques are popu- 
lar, but ratine, poplin and rice cloth 
are no longer in much demand. 

Lawns, batistes, organdies 
musiins enjoy a moderate sale, 
this vear the importers state ‘tha! 
they have a large stock of these 
goods left on their hands on ac- 
count. of the popularity of the 
novelties, 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in the manufacturing of these 
textiles is the weight. The dividing 
line between two customs tariff 
Classifications is the weight of 80 
erms per square meter (2.359 ounces 
per square yard). All goods weigh- 
ing less pay a duty of $0405 per 
kilo: and goods weighing over 80 
grams pay duty at the rate of 
$0.243 or $0.216 per kilo, depending 
en the kind of fabric. As a result 
the dealers find it profitable to im- 
port only very fine goods which 
weigh over 80 grams per square 
meter. 
porter sees a sample of eloth that 
weighs a little less than 80 grams 
he gives his order for it on condi- 
tion that it be sized so as to bring 
the weight up to or slightly over 80 
grams per square meter. 

(Continued next week.) 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
and MECHANICAL ARTS 


Young men seeking to equip 
themselves for practical life in Ag- 
riculture and all its allied branches; 
in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering; in Chemistry and Dye- 
ing; in Textile Industry and in Ag- 
rieultural Teaching will find excel- 
lent provision for their chosen ca- 
reers at the State’s Industrial Col- 
lege. This college fils men for life. 
Faculty for the coming year of 65 
men; 767 students; 2 buildings. 
Admirably equipped laboratories ia 
each department. 

For catalogue, write 

E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


“THE CLINCHFIELD ROUTE” 
And 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rallway 
of South Carolina. 
EFFECTIVE JULY 24TH, 1915 
HMastern Standard Time 
Southbound. 
Lw. Elkhorn .City, Ky,..... *6:00 
Ly. St. Paul, §:05 
‘Law. Speers Ferry, . Va..... 9:35 
Ly. Johnson City, ‘Tenn 9:35 
Ar. Spartanburg, 8. C....... §:50 10:15 
No. 5 Mixed 
Liw. Speer’s Ferry, Va:..... 3:16 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn,... 5:15 
6:30 
Northbound—No. 2, Pass, 
‘Lv. Johnson City, Tenn... 9:00 
Ly. Speer’s Ferry .......- 0:35 
Liv. 5. *11:00 15:00 
lav; Altapams, 2:20 8:20 
Ly. Johnson City, “Tenn.. 5:15 
Lv. Speer’s Ferry, Va..... 7:02 
Ar. Elkhorn City, Ky.. 10:30 
*.-Daily. !-—Daily except Sunday, 
A.M. light face type. 
P.M, heavy face typé, 

Patrons are requested to apply to 
nearest Agent for definite information, 
or to 

CHAS. T, MANDEL, 
Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 
J. J, CAMPION, 
V.-Pres, and Traffic Manager, 
Johnson City, Tenn, 


The Perfect Man. 


There is a man who never drinks, 
Nor smokes, nor chews, nor 
swears; 

Who never gambles, never flirts, . 
And shuns all sinful snares; 
He's paralyized! 

Phere is a man who never does 

Anything that is not right, 

His wife can tell just where he is, 

At morning, noon and night. 

He's dead! 

The Professor—“I'm glad to hear 
that you have decided to spend your 
vacation with a diutor, You are sadly 
deficient in Enehsh.” 

The Sophomore—“English don't 
hother me none. What I'm back in 
is base running.”—Puck. 
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| Personal ltems 


J. D. Erwin, overseer of the cloth 
room at the Massachuetts Mill, Lin-. 
dale, Ga., has purchased a five-pes- 
senger touring 


G. €. Miller, book-keeper-pay- 
master at ‘the Brookford Mull, 
Brookford, N. €.. was married this 
week to Miss Inez Hodges, of Rock- 
mart, Ga, 


B. 'M, Bowen, ovérseer of carding 
at the Erwin Mill No. 4, West Dur- 
Lam, N. . paid us a visit this week. 

M. Haney, superintendent of 
the Wymojo Mills, Regk Hill, C., 
was a Charlotle visitor this week. 


M. J. Hawkins, overseer of card- 
ing and spinning al China Grove, N. 
C., has been visiting af the Brook- 
ford ON. €.)- Mills, Mr. Hawkins has 
an invertion for guide and separ- 
ater on a spinning frame for which 
he has apphed for a patent. 


Lost Finger at Eagle and Phenix. 


William Furlough, who-has been 
an employee of the Bagle and Phenix 
Mills, Golumbus, Ga., for more than 


twenty years, had the misfortune of 


losing a finger while attempting ‘to 
remove some waste from one of the 
carding machines. Mr. Furbough 
stated that he attempted to move 
some of the waste that aecumulated 
and when he stuck his finger under 
the cogs some one started off the 
machine. His hand is in a very ser- 


jous condition, and while only one. 


finger was lost several of the others 
were mashed. 


Bound Over For Theft of Goods 


From Eagle and Phenix Mills, 

J. HH. Hall the white man who was 
charged with stealing goods from 
the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Colium- 
bus, Ga. was bound over to — the 
city eourt by Recorder Frank Foley, 
n bond being placed at. $7. 

Hall is alleged to have 
some overall goods, which were 
identified by the foreman of ‘the 
chotb department, who stated that 
this particular brand of cloth was 
manufactured by a Ballimore con- 


eern and that none of # was sold 
locally. 
The aecused man stated that he 


purehased the goods from another 
employee of the mill, who in turn, 
aenied having any knowledge of the 
‘moods. 


Textile Edueation at the A. & M. 


College. 


A dextile edueation is a valuable 
asset, to a young man. During the 
past vear graduates of the Textile 


Departinent of the A. M. Gollege, « 
Raleigh, have been appointed to re-. 


sponsible positions as follows: 
Overseer of finishing in a 
Massachusetis, making fancy goods; 
efficiency engineer in engineering 
firm, fabric designer in mill; assisi- 
ant superintendent in yarn mill; su- 
perintendent in yarn mill; mill in- 
spector for Federal Horticultural 
Board. 


This Textile Department. the . 


Textile School of North Carolina and 


Best 


S PI N N I NG RI NG ; Quality Guaranteed 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Co.., Woodbury, Connecticut 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, Greenville, 5S. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect’y 


Southern Spindle and Flyer Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS FOR SMYTH-DESPARD COM- 


PANY’S HIGH-GRADE OAK AND CHROME 
TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed, deliveries prompt. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


You Can Reduce Weaving Costs 


Send us a worn shuttle with completely filled bobbin and state kind of goods 


woven and name of loom. 
fheiency shuttle for your requirements. This shuttie has the approval of loom 
builders and weaving experts. It should help you to weave better fabric at a 


lessened expense. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


These will explain your needs and help us to design an. 


slolen 


Bradford Soluble Grease 

me OLD NEXCELLED as a softening agent in the finish- 

| “ee oe ing of cotton Fabrics. Used extensively both by 

finishers of colored goods and bleachers in finish 
<—~ay of white fabrics. Any degree of “softness” may be ob- 


bw iS at tained by the proper use of this article. A neutral 
preparation. Write for recipe for finishing. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 
100 William Street, New York 
CAMERON McRAE 


Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. ¢. 
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PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 81, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States.. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting milis in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held. confidential. . Our. knowledge. of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 


Southern Railway, 


Room 129, Washington, D. C. 


superior... harnesses. of 


Thursday, August 12, 1945. 


lo make this school representative 
of the State and thoroughly up ‘to 
date, the equipment willbe consid- 
erably mereased during the year by 
the addition of dyeing machinery, 
knitting machinery, plain and fancy 


looms, combing machines for the - 
manufacture of fine yarns. 
The addition of this machinery 


will make ‘this textile school one of. 
tive best equipped in America for in- 
struction in cotton manufacturing. 

The faculty of the Textile Depart- 
prent has been added to by the ap- 
pointment of Henry K. Dick as in- 
struetor in carding, spinning and 
knitting. Mr. Dick has for the past 
live years been instructor in ‘these — 
subjects at the Lowell’ Textile 
School, ! 

Don't, throw mud. Make it into 
bricks, They are handier to throw 
and dent more. Mud is only dis-. 
agreeable and will wash off. But a 
brick—-ah, there’s a weapon for a 
gentieman.——Parks Piping Parables. 


HERE IS A | 


STANDARD | 


FOR 


HARNESS 
Quality | 


Uniformity in quality 
is an important feature = 
of our loom harnesses. 
We not only use the 
best materials we can 
buy but make the har- 
nesses with the utmost 
care and rigidly inspect 
every harness in the va- 
‘rious processes through : 
which it goes. The best 
materials,careinmanu- 
facturing, combined 
critical inspection 
- are bound to produce 


always uniform quality. 


GARLAND. G ; 
CO; 
Saco, Maine 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc. ,to sell the want col- 


umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 


letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 
Advertisements placed with us 


-reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able free is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Wanted. 


A portable dustiess card. strip- 
per. Must be in condition and 
eheap for cash. Address No. (6, 
eare Southern Tetile Bulletin. 


Card Grinder Wanted. 


Wanted—One good card grind- 
er to look after 22 cards at nighi. 
He will have a general oversight 
over the room. This is an excel-. 
lent chance for a young man to 
learn to become an overseer. If 
you can't make good do nol 
answer, Address I. N. Dunn, 
Supt. Bamberg Ootton Mills Co., 
Bamberg, 8. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience 
and first-class training. Can fur- 
nish best of references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No, 1157. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have experience and ability 
and am well recommended by for- 
mer employers. Can make good, 
Address No. 1158. 


WANT position as_ superintendent. 
Age 28. Married. Graduate of 
Philadelphia Textile School, with 
practical experience as assistant 
superintendent. Specia! experience 
on colored and fancy goods. Ad- 
dress No. 1159. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 


room. Age 39. Have 19 years ex-. 


perience on all grades of sheet- 
ings, domestics and export goods. 
Can furnish good refeernces. Ad- 
dress No. 1160. 


Want Department | 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 18 years experiente as 
superintendent. Am practical in 
all departments and can furnish 


best of references. Address No. 
1161, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Age 30. Have had long experience 
with cotton mill steam plants and 
am also a good électrician. Ad- 
dress No. 1162. 


WANT ': position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience as su- 
perintendent and have run some 
of the best mills in the South. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 4463. | 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Now em- 
ployed as overseer of large room. 
but prefer to change. Am rated 
as first-class Draper loom weav- 
er. Good references. Address 
No. 1164. | 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or carder in a large 
mill. Age 24. TI believe in werk. 
Can change on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 1165. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
superintendent. Held last posi- 
tion 10 years. Can furnish first- 
class references. Address No. 
1173, 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experience on cheviots, cham- 
brays, sheetings and drills. Mar- 
ried. Age 32. Good 
Address. No. 1174. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experience on sheeting and 


colored work. Ain also expert 
slasher man. Can furnish satis- 
factory references. Address No. 


1175. 


ill. 


A NO. 1 MACHINIST wants a better 
paying job. Can run a master me- 
chanic’s job. Now employed as 
assistant master mechanic. Mar- 
ried. Sober. Will give references. 
Address No. 1176. 


WANT position as carder. Have 5 
years experience as carder, also 
I. diploma on carding and 
spinning. 38 years old. Married. 
Can furnish best of references. Can 
come on short notice. Address 
No. 1177. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have handied some of the most 
successful mills in the South. Can 
furnish good references and get 
results. Address No. 1178. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or as carder and 
spinner. Can furnish first-class 
references, as to ability and hab- 
its from all former employers. 
Can get results. Address No. 1166. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room. 
Can furnish all former emplovers 
as references and can get results. 
ddress No. 1167. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
overseer weaving, or traveling 
salesman. Have had experience 
in such positions and can furnish 
pony references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Prefer a 
yarn mill. Have had long ex- 
perience and can give satisfac- 
Address No. 1169. 


WANT position as overseer of 
ing. Have had egnnd experience 
and am tompetent fo run. anv 
reasonahle size room. Mv refer- 
ence will prove safisfactorv. . Ad- 
dress No. 1170. 


WANT nosition as superintendent. 
Have had long exnerienece on both 
enarse and fine goods and can 
furnish hest of references as to 
character and  abilitv. Address 

4474. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
' Have been superintendent for 12 
years and thoroughly understand 
the mill business. Held last job 
three years. Fine references. 
Address No. 1179. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
‘ning, spooling, warping or wind- 
ing. Am 30 vears old. 9 vears 


overseer. Am familiar with al! 
grades of cotton. Address No. 
44180 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction. 
but prefer more modern mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 1181. 


AN EXPERIENCED wishes 
to correspond’ with a mill that 
needs a Supt. that can get results. 
Age 36. Married. Held. last posi- 
tion nine years. Gilt edged ref- 
erences. Address No. 1182. 


WANT position as superintendent - 


or traveling representative for 
machinery or supplies. Am ex- 
nerienced in both lines and ean 
furnish entirely satisfactory ref- 


erences both as to character and: 


ability. 
WANT nasliton as superintendent 

of varn mill. Have had long ex- 

perience and can furnish best of 

references from former emplov- 
ers. Address No. 1485. 


Address No. 1183. 


WANT nosition as overseer of card- 
ing or spinner or both. Have had 
lange exnerience and can furnish 
hest of references hoth as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
1172. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. 10 years experience on al! 
kinds of gonds. but prefer fancies. 
Satisfactory references from nres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No. 1485. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 

Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C.. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
by a practical man. Have had 14 


years experience as superintend-— 


ent and thoroughly understand all 
the detals connected with the 
manufacturing of cotton goods. 
Can give A-1i reference as to my 
executive ability and character. 
Address No. 1186. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Age 32. 
Married. 7 years as overseer. 2 
years as superintendent. Can 
furnish any one with references. 
No. 1187. 


CHIEF ENGINEER and Master Me-— 


chanie wishes to make a change. 
A successful record can be shown 
from past and present employers. 
{2 years experience, 8 years as 
chief engineer and master me- 
‘chanic with some of the most up- 
to-date plants in the South. Can 
furnish reference to any one in 
need of a man for the jposition. 
Am 35 years of age, have a fa'n- 
ily. Am sober and of good hah- 
its. Could come on reasonable 
notice. 

No. 1188. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
anc am employed at present as 
overseer of spinning. My present 
employers will be given as ref- 
erences. Address No. 1489. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving in large 
mill. Prefer Alabama, Georgia or 
South Carolina. Have had long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 1190. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning. Have held present position 
as overseer of spinning for 10 
years. Have large family of mill 
help. Address No. 1191. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 5 years grinder, 5 years sec- 
ond hand and 3 years overseer. 


Married. Sober. Can furnish 
good references. Address No. 
1192. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have been on present job 
three years and have given entire 
satisfaction but want larger room. 
First. class. references.. Address 
No. 1198. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience, especially on 
fine combed yarns. Can furnish 
references from former employ- 
ers. Address No, 1194. 


Now employed. Address — 


if 
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Special experience on combed 
yarns, both coarse and fine. Now 


-employed as superintendent and 


can furnish the best of references, 
Address No. 1195. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience both as 
superintendent of yarn and weav- 
ing mills and am- good manager of 
help. Gan furnish best of refer- 
ences. ddress No. 1196. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of spinning. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but am not satisfied with location 
of mill. Have experience both as 
overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 1197. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or overseer of weaving. Ex- 


perience in both departments and 


am now employed but want larger 
job. Good references. Address 
No. 1198. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Am expert on fine, as well as 
classy yarns for all purposes. 


Know how. to make dividends. 


Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1199. 


WANT position as superiaiendent 


of small mill, or overseer carding 
or spinning, or both in large miti. 
Long experience in the mili. E1a- 
ployed at present. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1200. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of large 


mills and can furnish best of ref- 
erences both as to ability and 
eharacter. Address No. 1201. 


WANT a job as. superintendent of 


smal! mill that is run down and 
not making money, and whose 
managers want it put in good or- 
der and on paying basis: Have 
had long experience as carder and 
spinner, also have ample exper- 
ience in weaving, winding, twist- 
ing, warping and ruling. Go.4 
references if required. Address 
No. 1202, 


WANT position as superintendent 


or carder and spiniucr, Have had 
charge of carding and. spinning in 
large mill and gave satisfaction. 
Good references. Address No. 
1203. | 


WANT position as roller coverer. 


Experienced. Can give good ref- 
erences as to «hararter und abil- 
ity. Address No. 1204 


WANT position as. roller coverer. 


Have had long experience in both 
mill and independent shop work. 
ean do first-class work. Satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 1205. 


WANT position as Supt. or manag- 


er. Have filled both positions and 
have long practical. experience on 
a wide variety of goods. Can fur- 


nish five references. Address No. 


1206. 


WANT position as second hand in 


card room. Am now employed and 
give satisfaction but want. to 
change. Age 30. Strietly sober and 
am a hustler for quantity and 


quality. Address No, 1207. 
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ning or as second hand. Have had 
good experience in first class mull 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 1208. 


WANT position as overseer of large 


card room or as assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed but would 
change for larger job. Long ex- 
perience in both. Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No. 1209. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Would like, to figure with any 
mill that is not getting results. 
Can furnish references: and can 
change on short notice. Address 


No 1210. 


WANT position as superintenden! 


or as carder and spinner. Ex- 
perienced in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills, and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now employed, but 
would change for larger mill. 
Address No. 1211. 


WANT position as overseer of large 


card room or as asst. Supt. Now 
employed but would change for 
larger job. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 1212. 


WANT position as superintendent 


of ‘small mill or as carder and 
spinner. Have had long exper- 
ience and always give satisfac- 
tion. Reason for changing better 
salary. Age 45. Married. Strictly 


sober. Experienced from ground 


up on both white and colored 
work. Address No. 1218. 


WANT position as Supt. or over- 


seer of carding. Age 41. Married. 
Gradute of Inter. Cor. Scechool. 
Have been successful as overseer 
of carding, spinning, weaving, 
slashing, beaming and dyeing. 
Strictly sober. Member of Bap- 


tist church. Have not lost a day 


from work in six years. Address 
No, 1214. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of carding... Have ex- 
perience and knowledge of the 
business and can furnish entirely 
satisfactory references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 1215. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and winding. Have had 12 
years experience as. overseer. 
Age 35. Strictly sober. Good 
manager of help. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 
1246. | 


WANT position as Supt. Long ex- 


perience as carder and spinner 
and am now employed as Supt. 
of small mill. Best of references. 
Address No.. 1248. 


WANT position as overseer of large 


ecard room or as assistant super- 
intendent. Now employed but 
would change for larger.job,...Ad- 
dress No. 1219. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Experieneed in both posi- 
tions, in weaving and. spinning 
‘mills. Now employed. Satisfac- 
tory references, Address No, 1217. 


WANT position as superintendent WANT position as overseer of spin- WANT position as Supt of yarn 


mill or carder. Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarn 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire fabries. Ad- 


dres No. 1220. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning al not less than $3.50 per day. 
Have 20 years experience in mill 
work and am alt present employed, 
but prefer to change. Address 
No. 1224. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Now superintendent of smal! mill 
and giving satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1222. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of large card room. 


experience in one of the 


most successful milis in the South 
and can give them as references. 
Address 1228. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 


Have had 15 years experience in 


shop and steam plant and can 


give satisfaction. Can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Have family 
of mill help. Address No. 1224. 


WANT position as superintendent 


of yarn mill or superintendent of 
large spinning room. Have 23 
years’ experience as carder and 
spinner, 18 years of which have 
been overseer. Strictly sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 1225. 


WaNT position as superintendent 


of 10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. €., or 8S, Age Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 
and am now: employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 41226. 


WANT position as Supt. Am now 


empioyed and have held present 
present job 10 years but want 
larger mill. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1227. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding spinning. 
Long experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not econ- 
sider less than $2.50. Address No. 
1228. 


WIANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Have been promoted from 
loom fixer through to overseer at 
present mill, which is discarding 


looms. Fine references from 


present employers. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Have had long experience on 
voth white and colored work and 
ali makes of looms. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No, 1238. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of weaving. Held one 
position seven years and can give 
all former employers as reference. 
Address No. 1230. 


Thursday, August 412, 1945. 


Commonwealth 
hotel 


INCORPORATED 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold wa- 
‘ter for $1, which includes free use 
of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. 
ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF 
Temperance House 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


WANT position as overseer of weav-— 
ing. Now employed. as second — 
hand on fancy fine goods. Can 


give good references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No. 41232. 


WANT position as superintendent of - 


weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15,000 spindles. Now em- 


ployed as superintendent, but. 


want larger mill. Fine references. 
Address No.. 1233. 


POSITION wanted. as superintend— 


ent by practical man of executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, one who will stay on the 
job and get results. 12 years 
overseer. 10 years superintendent. 


Experienced on plain and fancy | 
weaves. A-1 references. Ad- 


dress No. 1234. 


WANT position as superintendent, 


overseer of weaving or traveling 
representative. Have had exper- 


ience in all three positions and. 
am well qualified for each. Would 
prefer connection with some 


ing manufacturer. 
4235, 


Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, 
{8 years overseer of carding and - 


spinning, and am well versed in 


all processes of cotton manufac- — 


turing, including twisting and 
twine-making. Am a middle-aged 
man with family. Can give good 
references. Address No. 1236. 


WANT position as. superintendent 


of small mill, where I can invest 
part of my salary. Have long ex- 
perience as overseer of earding 
and am now employed as such but 
want place as superintendent. 
Age 85. habits. Excellent 
references from present employ- 
ers. Address No. 1237, 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Prefer a yarn mill. Have had long 
experience and can ‘furnish the 
best of references from former 
employers. Address No. 1231. 


Life provides us with a quiet 
smile now and then. Take the sign 
in a local restaurant: 

“A deposit of 45 cents required 
all silverware taken out.” 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC MAG AZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 

- Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 

BEAMERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

EL. Bigelow. 

Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


The Stafford Company. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING HOLLS— : 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
. Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co, 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 


' Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


DYERS— 
Franklin Process Co. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co, 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


GEARS (SILENT )— 
General Electric Company. 


HEDULES— 


Steel Heddles Mfg. Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. | 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co, 
Garland Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 


METERS— 
General Electric Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co, 
Diamond State Fiber Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Go, 
PAINTS— 
Benj. Moore & Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
EREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


RAILROADS— 
C. C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Spindle & ‘Flyer Co, 


ROVING CANS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Dfaper Company. 


SHUTTLES— 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 


Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co, 
A. Klipstein & Co. | 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 

Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. . 

STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co, 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

TURBINES— 

General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

- Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Company, 

WARPERS— 

T. €, Entwistle Co. 

Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. 


Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manutacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Licker-ins re-wound., 

Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 

All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


TomPkKINS BUILDING 
O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4 Perers STREET 
P. BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


England 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. Shey make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


READVILLE, MASS. 


[SPROCTOR® | DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


sSubstantial, cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
, BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY | 
INCORPORATED PHILADELPHIA H. G. MAYER, CHAKLOTTE,N. 


1855 : REPRESENTATIVE 


Continuous in 
operation 


C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. | 


Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


The Tin Conditioning Machine 


Southern Agent 


J.S. COTHRAN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LAHUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


_M. M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 


| We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 


THE “STANDARD” 
BALING PRESS 


FOR 


COTTON MILLS 


AS MADE BY 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


No. 104 West WarTeErR ST. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Oak Tanned Leather 


specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 

Harness, 

Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


644 Greenwich St., 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bidg, Charlotte,N.C. 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS; SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 


Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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